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How little does it cost to run a big sports car? 


Triumph’s new sports car, the 
TR-4, lists for $2849*- less 
than a run-of*the-nill convertible. 
It doesn't use much gas. You get 
about 30 miles per gallon. 

But money couldn't buy a more 
magnificent piece of machinery. 
105 horsepower. llOmph top speed. 
The best engineering Britain offers. 
For instance, all speeds are good 


speedsfortheTR-4,Torque, or thrust, 
is high whether you go fast or slow. 

Other surprises: synchromesh on 
alKforwardgears. Disc brakes. Wider 
track for a smoother ride. Direct 
rack-and-pinion steering (feels like 
power-steering, but it's much more 
responsive). You can see the TR-4 
today in all 50 states and Canada at 
any of the 650-plus dealers. Notice 


the coachwork (it won a gold medal 
in London). Roll up the windows. 
Stretch out in the leather seats. 

Get a test drive. You'll soon dis- 
cover why over 60,000 Americans 
say there’s nothing like a Triumph. 

TRIUMPH TR-4 

•PO.F . ■ ... ... 


72 out of 100 men 
recognized this 
shape. Do you } 




The brown shape above is called a 
rhomboid. We showed it to men just as 
you see it here and said, “What trade- 
mark is this?” 

72 per cent of them said, “Schlitz !” 

Those men recognize the mark of a 
great beer. 

When you taste the beer behind this 
famous shape youTl recognize the taste 
of a great beer, and that’s a lot more 
important. 

How about a Schlitz? 



O Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N, Y., Los Angeles, Col., Konsos City, Me., Tampa, Fla. 
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Next week 

PRO FOOTBALL, more popu- 
/arnou ihancicrbc/bre, ^gins 
(he 1962 season next week. In a 
special section, Tex Muulc re- 
ports on Cleveland's controver- 
sial coach, Paul Brown, who 
may have his finest team in 
years. Detroit's star kicker, 
Yale Lary, reveals the intricate 
ways of a pro punter and. in 
13 pages of scouting reports. 
Sports Illustraild analyzes 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the22NFLand AFLtcams. But 
all is not rnoihiill. There will he 
an article on North Carolina's 
lovely Pinchurst, site of this 
year's U .S. Amateur golf cham- 
pionship and. in color, the best 
of this full's spectator sports- 
wear; as well as the regular 
weekly features and columns. 


PERMISSION IS -STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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ALBERT 



POINT OF 
FACT 


A Thoroughbred racing quia to test the 
irtgenuily and add to the knowledge of 
the $2 bettor and the armchair expert 


7 Whi-n u'fl.T bookmaking hitrotluced in the 
V.S.? 

• Bookmaking was introduced when James 
E. Kelley of New York opened a winter 
book on the Bciniont Stakes of 1871. Until 
then, bets were made between individuals, 
with or without stakeholders and auction 
pools. 

7 ty/u'ii Has pari-mutuel wagering slatted? 

• The pari-mutuel method of wagering was 
devised by Pierre Oiler in Paris in 1872. Oi- 
ler had lost money through his inability 
to make a "line of prices" that would beat 
the public, so he devised the system of 
sclf-rcguIating odds to insure a profit. Oi- 
ler used hand-operated tally machines to 
register wagers. A New Zealander mech- 
aniired the pari-mutuel nteihod a few years 
later, and in I9IJ the first electric machine 
was made. At various limes between the 
discovery of pari-mutuels and 1908, the 
system was tried at American racetracks, 
but in each instance the bookmakers forced 
it out. In 1902 Louisville's Mayor Charles 
Grainger gained the controlling interest in 
Churchill Downs. Two days before the run- 
ning of the 1908 Derby, a reform sheriff 
of a rival political faction threatened to 
close the track unless the bookies who op- 
erated there illegally were ousted. To save 
the Derby, the track's manager, Matt Winn, 
renovated six old "clickers" and reintro- 
duced pari-mutuel wagering (it had been 
legalised in Kentucky several years before). 
The Derby was run without incident and. 
not long after, pari-mutuels caught on in 
other slates. New York, however, did not 
legalize this type of betting until 1940. 
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invites you 



h'or immediule reserraltona in any city, call the nearenl of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS exeCUTlvEOFflCeS: 20NO. WACKEH DRIVE. CHICAGO 


Families love the hospitality of Albert 
Pick Hotels and Motels. . .the comfort- 
able air-conditioned rooms with radio 
and TV, the superb yet moderately 
priced food, the friendly atteniion. 
Locations are convenient— parking is 
usually free— all motels have heated 
swimming pools— rates are moderate. 
Join the happy families who stay with 
us when they travel. NO CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 


Birmingham, Ala 

Chattanooga. Term. 

Chicago, III 

Cincinnati. O 

Cleveland. O 

Colo. Springs, Colo. 

Columbus, O 

Columbus. O 

Detroit, Mich 

East Lansing. Mich,. 

Evanston. Ill 

Flint, Mich 

Harrisburg. Pa 

Huntsville. Ala 

Louisville, Ky 

Miami Beach, Fla.. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pick-Bankhead 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Congress 
Pick-Fountain Square 
Pick-Carter 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Hayes 
Nationwide Inn 
Pick-Fort Shelby 
Pick Motor Hotel 
Pick-Ceorgian 
Pick-Durant 
Nationwide Inn 
Alberl Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
.Albert Picx Hoiella 
.Pick-Nicollot 


Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevell 

Rockford. Ill Albert Pick Mole' 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Moiei 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Olivor 

Terre Haute. Ind Alberl Pick Motel 

Toledo. O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka. Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Washington, D.C Pick Motor Inn 

Youngstown, 0 Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 


70S ■ , .i, r.-. . i i .. - r.Bf® .’CS vr ■ 1 . •; 'J ®ONT-^ ’ M "O’- NOT F*8»'CS OR Cl.0' 



BET'Ee I-'INGS fO» 6f1Ek I vlN>'. T.i^DyGH CnlMliHy 


Every man wants a touch of luxury in his life And in slacks it's "Orion"*. 
"Orion" acrylic fiber gives these slacks the luxury of comfort plus perform- 
ance Creases stay sharp, wrinkles disappear vwth "Orion". And how these all- 
occasion slacks wear! About $12 95 in the worsted flannel "Keynoter" 
(shown) and reverse twist weaves. Your colors! For nearest store, write Albert 
Given Mfg.Co.,EastChiCago, Indiana Tailoring, pure luxury by 


POINT OF FACT 

? u) It'/iof M (I Iwiitlicap' />) M/i«/ /' i\-- 
(i\ the grfoti'M fi'cii in liciiulicopping 
I/I iiioili'i II riiiiiw? 

• a) .'X liandicap is a r.K'c in vshich a irut'k 
olTkial. iisualK iho racing sccrclary, spec- 
ihcs the weight to Ke carried h> each horse 
entered. The purpose of handicapping is 
lo giNc all slaricis equal «)pportiinii> t<T 
win: the hettcr the horse, the more v\eighi 
he is assigned 

b) On June 10, IV44 three horses- Brownie. 
Bossiiel and W.iit A Bit — dead-lieaied for 
first III the tarter Handicap, run at Aque- 
Jucl The racing secretary. Jolin B. t'amp- 
hell. had assigned 127 pounds to Bi'Ssuct, 
I IS pounds to Wait A Bit and I 15 pounds 
lo Biownie. Tliis is the only lime in the 
history of racing when there was a triple 
de.id heal in a handicap. 


? Ki U hot i\ (I cliiiiiung rwe'’ h) U 'liiii i\ 
ihi' mini fiiiiioin cliiiiiii'i in liisloi i ? 

• ai cl. liming race is one in which each 

ow ner places a price on his horse at the time 
of entry . Anyone who has started a horse at 
the meeting can "eiaim" (purchase) any of 
the entrants at the predelennined price. If 
the claimed horse is injured or killed during 
ilie race, the purcliaser must still pay for 
and dispose of the animal But if the claimed 
hoise earns any money in the race, this is 
ciediied to the former owner, 
h) The mt»st famous elaimer in history is 
Stymie, the horse Hirsch Jacobs claimed 
from King Ranch on June 2. l'J4.t forSl 
Stymie, ihen a 2-year-old. went on to win 
.■<5 races and SVIS,4S5 racing in Mrs. Jacobs' 
colors. On four occasions he heat King 
Ranch's Triple Crown champion, .Assault. 


? M '/ki/ hum' i\ ifii- uw/i/'.' Icotiing innm i 
w iniwi 

• Round Tabic won more than any other 
horse -SI .74V.f<fiV. He won 45 ofbisfih races. 
N'aslui.i, who was purchased for SI.25I,2(KI 
at the end of his 3-year-old year, won 22 
of Ins M) races and SI.2SX.5h5. Citation is 
the only other horse lo ssin over a million 
dollars. He w.is the first to do it. and he 
earned money in all but I'tie of Ins 45 starts 
1 1: wins. Sl.nS5.7f>() total earnings). 


? Ifin am \iaNc non /;i(»v liian .S/ nn/lion 
III piii\in III a \ingli' war? 

• Only tsso base— Calumet Tarm and the 
C. X Whitney stable. Calumet won more 
than a million on six occasions ( iV47, iy4S. 
1^44. iy52, l‘>5fiand iy57). Whitney lopised 
the million mark in IVCiO. 

— B\l R^xn 



Front row center at the America’s Cup 

The gun has fired. The breeze is brisk and the sails have 
filled and taken shape. Time now to fill up your glass for a 
buoyant sip of gin-and-tonic. Made with Seagram's Extra 
Dry Gin. The gin that handles smooth and crisp. The amber tZoS 
gm that establishes a lead for bracing dryness, because It's ^^3 
taken the time to remove excess perfumery and sweetness. ■” ' 
SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING 
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Check any new sweater. It’s soft. 
Brijrht. Fresh. Now this new look can 
last. ..and theEastman “Certified Knit 
Fabric" tag is your assurance. You’ll 
find this tag: only on knitwear made 
with Kodel polyester, an Eastman 


Kodak fiber. These wool -and -Kodel 
sweaters are machine-washable, ma- 
chine-dryable, and self-blocking. So 
look for the tag. It says the knit fabric 
has been tested and certified to meet 
Eastman textile quality standards. 


BOTANY* sweaters by \Vo7iderknit, 
bleyid of 65'', 't wool, 95% Kodel polyeste r. 
Boys’, $8.95 - $10.95. Mm’s, $18.95. At 
fine stores. Kodel is the tradcmai'k for 
Eastmati polyester fiber. Eastman 7>iakes 
only the fiber, not fabrics or garments. 


Count on Kodel... member of the Eastman Kodak family 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 200 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 16. 




SCORECARD 


NEWPORT NEWS 

Our lead story this week, beginning on 
page 10, deals with sporting events in 
Newport. R. 1. On page 18 we describe 
the sorry state of bookmaking, especial- 
ly in Newport. Ky. Starting on page 
22 is an extended report on the beach 
explosion in Newport. Calif. If anything 
much was happening in Newport, Ore. 
we missed it. 

BAD BUSINESS 

The Associated Press report of the first 
fatality of the 1962 football season 
reached the desk ofSpoRTS 1 llustra i ei>‘s 
football editor last week with a note 
scribbled acro.ss it saying, . . now it 
begins." The reference was to the related 
facts that a score of young men died 
playing football last year, that much 
publicity was given to this unhappy facet 
of the country's traditional autumn sport 
and that the same thing was going to 
happen this year. 

We neither condemn football for these 
deaths nor exonerate it. It is a rough 
sport, and many boys play it. Inevitably 
some are damaged and, tragically, some 
die. Statistics are cold and comfortless 
if you are on the wrong end of the statis- 
tic. but we sincerely believe that the fa- 
talities in football are very close to a 
negligible minimum. Over 6,000 Ameri- 
cans drowned last year, for example; 
only 20 died playing football. 

Injuries are another thing, Too many 
boys are hurt playing football, and not 
enough effort has gone into a study of 
preventive measures. Too. the great ma- 
jority of these injuries are at the high 
school level, which brings us back to the 
Associated Press story. The 15-ycar-old 
boy who died collapsed after football 
practice. Football practice? In the middle 
of August? In high school? Of course. 
It's routine in many schools. Football 
is very important. 

For years now, critics have charged 
that football is overemphasized in col- 
lege. Perhaps it’s time to redirect that 
criticism at the greater offender, at the 
high schools with misguided booster 
clubs, school boards, faculties and coach- 


ing staffs who place victory in football 
above everything else, including the 
health and well-being of the kids in their 
charge. 

RIDERS IN THE SKY 

Everybody’s trying to get on Telstar, 
and therefore it is no surprise that the 
promoters of the Laurel International 
horse race on turf for foreign and do- 
mestic Thoroughbreds should make their 
pilch. Joseph Cascarclla, executive vice- 
president at Laurel, who goes to Mos- 
cow, and would, like the Emperor Flenry 
IV. go to Canossa if necessary to pro- 
mote his cause, has started negotiations 
for an international telecast of the Laurel 
International of 1964 via Telstar. 

Racing, unlike cricket or baseball, 
needs no captions or explanations, so 
Cascarella thinks it’s ideal for interna- 
tional television, and, too. he points with 
pride and justice to the fact that horse- 
players are universal. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Nestor Chylak, American League um- 
pire: “If Early Wynn was pitching every 
day I was behind the plate. I'd rather 
join the Russian Army." 

• Earl Gros. Green Bay rookie fullback: 
“In college a football player has a sopho- 
more year to sit back and watch the 
ether guys work, and you learn loi.s. In 
the pros either you make the grade in 
your first year or you flunk out," 

• Lindsey Nelson, who was let off free 
after being stopped by a traffic cop for 
speeding: “I said 1 was a broadcaster for 
the New York Mets, and he said. * Buddy, 
you’ve got enough troubles.’ ’’ 

• Jerry Norton, retired St. Louis Cardi- 
nal punting spiecialisl; "The American 
Football League has not only made more 
jobs available but it has lengthened the 
playing career of the average pro from 
around I Vi years to nearer five years. It's 
a better deal for a youngster out of col- 
lege trying to decide whether lo try pro 
football or not.” 

• Fritz Maisel. former Yankee and pres- 
ent part-time Oriole scout, on getting 
award as Catonsville, Md.'s “Citizen of 


the Year”: “1 know I should say I don’t 
deserve it. but f don’t deserve neuritis 
either, and I've got both." 

BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 1962 

Britons don’t mind a little good-natured 
teasing about school ties, blood pudding 
and weather, but they object to anyone 
who trifles with their birds. In London 
recently a lOO-page report in British 
Birds, an ornithological journal of inter- 
national repute, concluded that more 
than 500 reported sightings of five species 
of rare birds in England were “com- 
pletely fraudulent." The effect : as if Win- 
ston Churchill had held up crossed fin- 
gers instead of the familiar V. 

British feathers were ruffled further 
by revelation that 32 of 49 rare species 
recorded between 1903 and 1916 may 
actually have arrived in the country dead 
and on ice. Collectors paid up to £50 
for such specimens, thinking them native. 

Throughout the Commonwealth 
shocked bird watchers braced themselves 
for the denouement of a rapidly unfold- 
ing scandal. If ornithological suspicions 
prove correct, a long-dead taxidermist. 



George Bristow of Sussex, may in lime 
be charged with the most ingenious hoax 
since Lady Godin a chickened out on that 
ride she is supposed lo have taken. 

Bristow specialized in the sale of skins 
of rare birds — like the slender-billed cur- 
lew. the masked shrike and the gray- 
rumped sandpiper. Common in other 
parts of the world, these were unknown 
in Britain until (he period between 1903 
and 1916, when Bristow and friends .seem- 
ingly began to sight and shoot them all 
over the Hastings area of Sussex. En- 
thusiastic private collectors and museum 
curators flocked to Hastings, but their 
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luck was as consislently bad as Bristow's 
was good. As the town's fame grew, so 
did Bristow's skin game. 

/n recent years more thoughtful bird 
fanciers have wondered about Bristow's 
peculiar talent for sighting rare birds. 
A major analysis of the "discoveries" 
was undertaken. The resultant report 
does not accuse Bristow in so many words 
but it might just as well. The sightings 
at Hastings, it concludes, were "statisti- 
cally impossible" and "ci^nnot be other 
than false." 

So much for the habitat of the gray- 
rumped sandpiper. 

CRACKLING SEAS 

The racing yachts that compete for the 
America's Cup /0)arc splendid 

reminders of the glorious dead world of 
sailing ships, but we are obliged to re- 
port that these aristocrats of the sea arc 
slowly succumbing to the ravages of 
modern science. Stately pine masts have 
long since been supplanted by hollow 
aluminum; cotton and hemp have given 
way to Dacron and nylon; wooden blocks 
are now plastic; even lovely wooden hulls 
are coated with special resins and epoxy. 
The latest scientific product to go racing 
for the cup is high-frequency radio. The 
air off Newport is not only brisk and 
fresh from the Atlantic but crackling 
with conversation. 

The Australian challenger Givivl and 
yiiti, her trial-horse companion, have 
a four-way wireless system connecting, 
electronically, the two yachts and their 
two tenders, Sara and OJf 'siiier. An eaves- 
dropper might hear "Greiel to Vim, 
Greiello Vim. Come in. Vim." Someone 
on Vim leaves the cockpit, goes below 
to the radio and answers, "Vim here. 
Come in. Crele/." Crete/ then delivers 
herself of some important announce- 
ment like "What say. Vim. when wc 
round ihenc.xl niark Ict'ssiopforlunch." 

A less pungent message might come 
from Sara in the clipped accents of Sir 
Frank Packer, ow ner of Grerel, who ob- 
serves with a keen eye the tactics and 
maneuvers of the two boats; "Sara to 
Grerel, Sara to Grerel. the wind is fresh- 
ening, what weight jib arc you carrying?" 
Grerel answers she is carrying a I'A- 
ounce jib. Sir Frank then requests Off- 
■\iiler to report on the w ind. Off.sider says 
the wind is 12 knots. Sir Frank informs 
Gretcl the wind is 12 knots, and per- 
haps a heavier jib might be in order. 
Grerel replies that her 7‘/j-ounce jib is 


good for 14 knots of wind. Sir Frank is 
still dubious: "Who says that jib is good 
for 14 knots?" And the reply comes back, 
polite, courteous, but firm, "The sail- 
maker says so." Somewhat rebuffed. Sir 
Frank (clfs Vim her main Is sagging. I'im 
promptly tightens the halyard, the sag 
disappears and racing resumes. 

Yet electronics, like all inventions, has 
its drawbacks. The escape that once was 
sailing has been curtailed by an ever pres- 
ent voice. But even the synthetics and 
the alloys, the resins and epoxies have 
their limitations. Water is still water, and 
a 69-foot boat is still only 69 feet long. 
It can go only as fast as its maximum po- 
tential speed, which is some 10 to 12 
knots, and nothing can make it go any 
faster — except an engine. They haven't 
got to that yet. 

HIGH COST OF POLLUTION 

Last autumn the Pennsylvania Stale Jus- 
tice Department brought suit against the 
Glen Alden Mining Co. for polluting 
the Susquehanna River and killing 1 1 6.- 
280 fish (SI. Nov. 6). The state asked 
damages of S58. 504. 50, Last week, in an 
historic landmark in conservation activ- 
ity. the state's Justice Department ac- 
cepted 545,000 from Glen Aider in an 
out-of-court settlement. It was the larg- 
est amount ever paid in a pollution case. 
The money will be used to rehabilitate 
the portion of the Susquehanna that was 
damaged by the mine waste. 

OU QUOIN FOREVER 

Marjorie Lindheimer Everett, the racing 
lady of Chicago (SI Aug. 20), who puts 
on the world's richest race for Thorough- 
breds next week— the S350.0(X) Arling- 
lon-Washinglon Futurity — is now dick- 
ering for the Hamblelonian so she can 
also pul on the richest race for trotters. 
Marje is offering to add SIOO.OOO to the 
Hamblelonian purse and run it at Wash- 
ington Park in Chicago. We're sure 
Marje Everett would do a good job with 
the Hambo. but we hope she doesn't 
get it. 

This week The Hamblelonian Society 
meets in Du Quoin, III., where the race 
will be run this year and next, to decide 
ivhethcr to keep it there longer, or give 
it to a group from Indianapolis, or give 
it to Marje Everett, or send it back to 
Goshen, N.Y. We hope they vote to stay 
in Du Quoin. If they don't, it will be a 
curious reward for Don and Gene Hayes, 
who have staged and promoted the race 
magnificently at their huge and colorful 
Du Quoin Stale Fair since 1957. The 


only real knock on Du Quoin is that it 
does not have the plush hotel accommo- 
dations ofa big city. Hamblelonian visi- 
tors arc obliged to use motels and coun- 
try rooming houses in the vicinity. But 
this objection would sound curious com- 
ing from Hamblelonian Society mem- 
bers. who often have expressed pride in 
their sport's rural origins and have de- 
clared their determination to perpetuate 
its country-fair traditions. The Society's 
members should realize that they wilf 
demean their sport if they put up its 
most important race to the highest bid- 
der every few years. 

Stay put. gentlemen. 

FOR NOW. ANYWAY 

A couple of weeks ago wc told of the de- 
fection of two Texas high school football 
players from Texas Tech {they had signed 
letters of intent) to the University of 
Oklahoma (the grass— or something — 
seemed greener on the other side of the 
border). Now the more prominent of the 
two boys. Johnny Agan, an all-state half- 
back last year, has reversed his field again 
and is going to Tech after all. His father 
arranged a meeting between the boy and 
Tech football coach J. T. King. The two 
met and talked and, according to a col- 
lege news release, the pair "shook hands 
on our agreement for him to enroll this 
fall on an athletic scholarship." Agan 
was not available for comment, but was 
quoted in the release as saying, "1 feel 
greatly relieved to stick by my earlier 
agreement with Texas Tech. My future 
is in Texas." 

DUCKS IN LOUISIANA 

Rumors that Louisiana duck hunters 
and stale game department men would 
defy the new and strict federal water- 
fowl hunting regulations apparently are 
untrue (for one thing, the Louisiana 
marshland has a very heavy concentra- 
tion of federal game agents during the 
season), but it is no rumor that both 
hunters and officials are sore about the 
restrictions. They insist that no matter 
what .spring and summer surveys showed 
about the duck populations in Cana- 
da moic ducks wintered in Louisiana 
marshes fast year than at any time in the 
past 20 years. Hunters say that in the 
last two or three years large numbers of 
ducks have stayed there after the winter 
season and that the state had a respect- 
able duck population all summer. They 
argue that the upper Mississippi Flyway 
may be short of ducks but the southern 
end is loaded with them. end 



THE ITT TRANSISTOR RADIO IS 
DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU MANY 
HOURS OF LISTENING PLEASURE 

When if comes to transistor radios, most of us ore 
interested in just a dependable package of pleasure. 
That is why our designers have built in advanced 
engineering features. 

The distortion-free high tonal quality is satisfying 
everytime you flick the switch. Miniaturized compon- 
ents sealed in o stable circuit board provide a rugged 


lightweight package — toke it anywhere. Something 
else you'll oppreciate is the extension of battery life 
beyond any other similar model avoiloble. Battery 
drain has been substantially reduced. 

For listening pleasure and dependable service stop by 
your ITT dealer . . . you con hear the difference. 

The model shown above is a 3 band portable, equipped 
to receive Standard AM Broadcast, Marine Band or 
Short Wove. Suggested list price, $74.95 complete 
with earphone, auxiliory antenna and ITT batteries. 
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READY FOR 'GRETEL 


Sweeping across these pages, with Emii (Bus) Mosbacher at 
the heim, is the boat that wiii defend the America's Cup. This 
dramatic picture was taken at Newport last week as "Weath* 
eriy" won five of six races and defeated her last rival, "Nefer- 
titi." Earlier she had eliminated the former defender, "Colum* 
bia." Now Mosbacher and his crew have a fortnight to prepare 
to meet the Australian challenger, "Gretel.” On the following 
pages Sports Illustrated presents the first photographs ever 
made aboard "Gretel" under sail. They are the work of Yacht- 
ing Editor Carieton Mitchell, who has sailed on all seven mod- 
ern America's Cup boats and is the only qualified American to 
be invited aboard the challenger. With his pictures Mitchell of- 
fers an account of what it is like to sail on "Gretel” and an ap- 





ALERT CREWMEN idhote) Lpnng 10 cotTcc gnniWn 10 pull big gcnoa trim deck plan is seen below despite seeming uingic of tines as 

Jib oul of the waier olf bow as 6‘me/ conies about on starboard tack. Creie/'i crewmen take their proper places for careful weight balance. 
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‘GRETEU: DRIVING TO WINDWARD 
IN A RAIL-DOWN BREEZE 


T he final trials to nainc a defender of the America's Cup 
moved to a climax with a dispatch that rocked the Heel 
anchored off Newport. Theywere over before many thought 
they had really begun. Nonetheless, the majority of on- 
lookers who had followed the races, first with Columbia 
and CcM/f-r/H'/ and finally with Seferlhi. agreed that H 
c/7.r was the best American boat — partly in personal tribute 
to the mastery of Bus Mosbachcr at the helm. 

Weatherly had demonstrated herself without peer in light 
and moderate breezes, hut and this could he an important 
"but" in the .sometimes heavy winds of .September there 
were some who fell she had not sufficiently proved herself 
in the opposite conditions. .At some point on the wind- 
velocity scale the speed curves of the two boats would cross 
the assured slipjxriness of Weatherly in faint airs versus 
the assumed power of W’feriiti in a blow. A defender should 
be at her best in average conditions, and many felt this 
could only be assessed through performance in various 
weights of breeze, sadly missing the three final days. Al- 
though the score stood .1-0 in favor of the blue Mercer 
sloop, there had been only one race, thrice repeated in vir- 
tuall> identical conditions of light airs and calm seas. 

On the other hand. Weatherly had looked very well in 
her last encounter with Columbia, when she had delivered 
the coup de grace to the former champion in winds of IX 
to 22 knots. Four summers ago similar conditions had been 
known as "Columbia weather." yet this lime it was H'eaih- 
erly that stood up straight and drove to windward with 
speed and power, while Columbia plunged and sagged off 
to leeward. A day earlier, H'eallierly in even stronger w inds 
and a rougher sea had given a good account of herself 
against Sefertiti. being only seconds astern at the weather 
mark. Certainly. Weatherly could not be said to have gone 
badly at any point on the wind scale. 

The same was not true of W’Jertiri. Not since the lamen- 
table performance of Sceptre had there been such disparity 
in vessels of the 1 2-meter class as during the final three days. 
Only a wind shift the first day. w hich turned a twicc-around 
windward-leeward race into three reaches, saved her from 
a .supreme efiibarras.smcm; and on (he next (wo (he gods 
were not so kind. Her margin of defeat was four minutes 41 
seconds on Friday and live minutes .19 seconds the last day. 
adding up to a lot of blue water. Almost univcisal was the 
feeling that no amount of ability in strong winds could 
counterbalance defeat by Gretel in the light going that, on 
the record of past meteorological conditions, is almost 
certain to occur at some point during the cup matches 
in mid-September, 

Now Weatherly has ample time to prepare for her defense 
against Gretel, probably by workouts alone and against 
the three eliminated boats. > el missing will be the element 
that has previously aptveared to be one of the greatest 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 

American assets: competition right down to the wire, every- 
thing depending on the outcome of each race. This time 
the defender and challenger will pursue similar training 
schedules against trial horses. 

The elimination of Columbia was a bit of a shock to the 
Australians. "Fancy having to go against something fast- 
er." commented one of Gretel's crew as the Australian boat 
and her trial horse, I'im. met for a practice match last 
Wednesday. 

On the way out of Newport harbor there had been a 
cockpit di.scu.s.sion about (he proper weight of genoa. W ind 
spilled from a dark cloud hanging over Castle Hill, but it 
seemed calm beyond. Helmsman Jock Sturrock ordered a 
4.5-ounce jib hanked to the stay. Yet it soon became appar- 
ent that the wind was becoming general, filling in from a 
sullen sky to the northeast. So an 8-ounce jib was readied 
instead, as the clipped accents of Sir Frank Packer sounded 
from the radio loudspeaker in the navigator’s compart- 
ment. setting a course. 

Near the Texas Tower being built to replace Brenton 
Reef lightship. I'im wailed for us like a circling ocelot 
ready to pounce. For me there was a moment of nostalgic 
recognition to see her on the starting line, complete even 
to the Htiod mainsail she carried during her historic battles 
with Columbia in '58 — a siill-bcauliful sail that had been 
carefully preserved for these climactic practice scssions. 

S it Frank intoned a countdown by seconds five minutes 
before the .slart so that walchc.s could be .synchro- 
nized.laking station with his motor cruiser at the other 

end of the line. After a little preliminary jockeying, jibs were 
broken out with a minute to go. and both boats hit the 
tine almost on the dot. parallel, but with Gretel to wind- 
ward. although allcrnaie .Australian helmsman .Archie Rob- 
ertson hud r///f moving at full speed in clear air. 

It was what 1 had hoped to watch, the Ausiralian-de- 
signed-and-buill Gretel against tried and true I7/» in the 
conditions I consider the ultimate test of sailing: driving 
to windvvard in a rail-down bree/e and lumpv sea. for 
months I had heard conllicting rumors about the relative 
merits of the two boats, and now 1 was having the oppor- 
tunity of seeing for myself, sliding down the steeply sloped 
cockpit to peci undci ilie mainsail, cold salt water splash- 
ing in my face as Gretel sliced through. And from the lirsi 
there was no doubt about the challenger's superiority, 
Steadily the gap between the two hulls widened laterally 
until after some four miles of sailing Navigator Terry 
Hammond reported a stadimeter reading that, allowing for 
the angle of heel. r//?j was 500 yards to leeward, a most 
impressive margin. "Let's make it a half mile," mullered 
Jock Sturrock from the wheel. 

Archie Robertson lacked first, passing well astern, was 
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covered by Sturrock. lacked again when short of the mark 
and was covered once more. But as both boats made the 
linal hitch for the buoy off Sakonnel Point a wind shift 
wiped out much of 6'r(7<'/'s windward advantage by lifting 
I'im onto the weather quarter, while a fouled Jib sheet on 
the Jibe at the turn cost more distance. Unis a new race 
started on the dow nwind leg. I'iin only a couple of lengths 
astern. Again the challenger was more than able to hold her 
own. Despite the fact that 6rt>/W carried a Down Under 
chute that bore no resemblance to I V/n's lovely I lood spin- 
naker except for its red-and-while color combination, the 
challenger slowly crept ahead, both boats close to nta.vi- 
mum hull speed. When Archie Robertson sharpened up in 
a linal, desperation gamble to blanket GitIcI but failed to 
cut her wind. G’rtvc/ spurted ahead to win by several lengths. 

T<» me the victory was more decisive than the distance 
apart indicated because of the difference in the sails being 
carried by the two boats. The experience of everyone con- 
nected with the revived America's Cup competition indi- 
cates that drive aloft is perhaps the most important single 
factor governing speed through the water, granted reason- 
ably matched hulls and competent helmsmanship. During 
our practice session O'/r/c/ carried a mainsail too long on 
the foot and much too full in cut for the weight of wind, a 
jib that could not hold its shape and a spinnaker that was 
narrow aloft by any standards. I 'ini used a full comple- 
ment of American sails, all by Ted Hood, all coming close 
to aerodynamic perfection. Had Grcti'l been similarly 
equipped, her superiority undoubtedly would have been 
greater. In this connection, it is interesting and important 
to note that the Australians will be allowed to use .Ameri- 
can sails in the cup matches. Held in reserve at the moment 
is a new Raisey mainsail, checked out as excellent in heavy 
winds, and a Hood mainsail is on order, while Hood jibs 
and spinnakers arc already in the Aussie locker. 

A lthough sails are of paramount importance, the down- 
fall of former champion Coiiinihia and the revitali- 
zation of underdog in the trials this summer 

illustrate the delicate balance of factors that govern perform- 
ance in the complex 12-meter class, as well as the difliculiy 
of making predictions. Olin Stephens thought that changes 
made in Coliimbui since her triumphant campaign culmin- 
ating in the defeat o'i Sceplre would be for the better but in 
any case were so minor that they could have influenced 
speed only by fractional seconds per mile. Yet the former 
defender now bears almost no resemblance to the power- 
house of yore, trailing F.aslertwr and iyi’af/wily to the 
winevvard mark on successive days before her elimination. 
Thus any evaluation of a boat should include many factors, 
including helmsman, crew and the myriad details that must 
add up to neat perfection. 

To the casual onlooker Cliewl is a shapely vessel, nicely 
proportioned, without any freakish characteristics. Design- 
er Alan Payne accorded Naval Architect Bill l.uders the 
unusual privilege of examining tind comparing the blue- 
printed lines from which Gme/was built. To Luders' ex- 
pert eye the Australian challenger has ’midships sections 
somewhat similar to I V/m’s. but the bow sections are round- 
ed into more of a U. while the stern is slightly Hatter. ” 
G'rt'/t'/ adds up, in Luders’ opinion, to a "good all-around 


boat, probably at her best in fresh winds- 15 to IS knots 
and over." As an afterthought he says: "If she doesn't do 
well it shouldn't be the designer's fault." 

And if determination and hard work are enough, any 
failure of Grciel to measure up in the big test won't be a 
fault of Sir Trank Packer or the crew, either. Rarely have I 
sailed with so responsive a group, ready to Jump to the 
slightest command after hiking over the side for the entire 
weather leg. soaked to the skin even before the start, alter- 
nately raked by spray and wind possessing the chill, keen 
edge of autumn. "They're tough personally and tough com- 
petitors." avows trie Olsen. L'.S. representative in the 
Sharpie class to the Olympic (lanics of 1956. w ho remained 
in Melbourne for local racing. "Anyone who sails in Aus- 
tralia is accustomed to dealing with heavy weather condi- 
tions They are good solid seamen, not Sunday afternoon 
sailors— which can he important off Newport, especially 
in late September, And all have done some helming, so 
they know what to anticipate from the cockpit." Olsen 
evaluates Jock Sturrock. who won an Olympic bron/c 
medal for Australia in the 5.5s. as a "cool competitor, w tih 
an unemotional poker-face approach, thinking ahead and 
analy/-iiig tactical situations before they develop— the kind 
of man who could give us a good match race." 

Continuiitg experience has dictated changes in Grciof, 
altering the deck layout pictured in the July 9 issue of 
Si’OKis iLLUsiKAifci). Most important, the steering wheel 
has been moved into the after cockpit, formerly occupied 
by crewmen operating the backstay winches. Now the 
helmsman is chocked oil' aft by himself, as in Selertiri. 
Backstays arc handled from the main cockpit. Another ma- 
jor alteration is elimination of the mainshcct coffee grinder 
and the complex mechanism below deck that spooled the 
w ire mainshcct. Now the sheet is of braided Dacron, led to 
a Barient winch. Still in use arc the tandem coffee grinders 
for irinimi,ng headsails. which can be linked together by 
throwing a lever so that the total strength of four men at 
the handles can be directed to one drum, while on the 
American boats it is necessary to lead the sheet around two 
drums to attain the same power. Time is inevitably lost in 
taking the double turns. I was impressed by (7rerWs tacking, 
also by the handling of the spinnaker sheet on a hard reach. 

When the defender and challenger come together Sep- 
tember 15 much more will be at stake than the ornate bit of 
Victorian silverware now resting on its pedestal at the New 
York Yacht Club, in sporting history few other trophies 
have inspired such outlays of money and effort, and each 
win hy America in the past has built up pressure on the de- 
fender ‘ not to be the first to lose the eup." Similar pressure 
builds on the challenger. During our sail a G'we/ crew man 
commented: "Being another Scepire is the great Australian 
iiighimaie." It is a nightmare that is not likely to material- 
ize. G're/W seems an able, workmanlike craft, well thought 
out forvarying winds, well sailed. The planning is thorough, 
the effort is great despite the odds, the level of sportsmanship 
is the highest. The outcome of the race may quite literally 
— be up in the air. end 


ALL-OUT EFFORT by Crete/ crewmen hiking over side in prac- 
iicc race with I ini shows uucnsii) ol'Aiisiralia's challenge for the cup. 
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by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

Hamstrung by Bobby Kennedy's 
laws against interstate traffic in 
gambling, the illegal horse parlor 
is vanishing, and betting on the 
other sports is on the way down 



THE BOOKIES CLOSE UP SHOP 


I n 1951. after a|] ihc «hoop-dc-do 
kicked up by the Kefauver investiga- 
tions. the I louse of Representatives and 
Senate passed two anligambling law.s. 
One required a bookmaker to buy a S50 
federal wagering stamp; the other called 
for a 10' ,' tax on all bets. But inasmuch 
as few bookies either paid the tax or 
bought the stamp, the laws were a joke. 

A >ear ago this month Congress, un- 
der prodding from Attorney Genera! 
Robert Kennedy, took another crack at 
gambling. This time Congress passed 
three more bills. Altogether, they could 
be described as a Mann Act lor book- 
makers. They prohibit the sending of 
odds, wagers or gambling paraphernalia 
across state lines under maximum penal- 


ly of a SIO.OOO fine and /or two or five 
years in prison. 

In view of the tax-stamp fiascos, it 
would have been reasonable to expect 
the government to come up a loser again. 
But the truth, as a Sports Illustrated 
survey shows, is that the new laws have 
succeeded surprisingly well. This is not 
to say that illegal gambling is dead — 
during the football season it is still pos- 
sible to get down a 55,000 bet on a 
game if you know the right person. How- 
ever. bookmakers all over the country 
are up against it as they never have been 
before. 

In the first 10 months since the laws 
were passed, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation looked into 4,000 possible 


violations. Of these, 809 cases were for- 
warded to the Department of Justice for 
further study. So far. 95 jsersons have 
been indicted and M convicted. Eleven 
Out of 4,000 may seem a small number, 
but the key figure is 809; the FBI does 
not send on a case unless it is considered 
"hot." 

Kefauver put the Continental Press 
Service, which furnished results to book- 
makers, out of business. Now the new 
laws have put an end to Continentars 
illicit successors. Chief among these was 
Nola News in New Orleans, which closed 
down for good last fall. This year the 
Federal Government charged Tom F. 
Kelly, Tom F. Kelly Jr. and Cieorge 
Kelly of Chicago, scratch sheet publish- 
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CIS. ulth shipping gamhling int'ornialion 
across slate lines. The governnieni ar- 
gued that SO' of the shecis uere going 
directiv to bookmakers, and on Jul> 31 
ihc Kcliss were consicicd and lined 
S5.(K)0 each in Louisville. The.v are ap- 
pealing on the grounds that tno new 
laws sjseeilieally exclude “newspapers 
and other similar publications." The 
kelivs arc also fighting a governnent at- 
tempt i<> cut <»fr ihetr race-result tele- 
phone service, which has handled up to 
f.().lH)U calls a dav. 

\\hile oft'-track belting has deelined. 
al-lhe-traek belling has increased. I laiik 
Pape, former Chicago police lieiilenanl. 
now chief of the .\rlmgton-\V ashinglon 
Park police, savs, “I think the lack of 
wire services has curbed aclivitv. The 
old days of the big bookie giving sou 
the call of the race to determine how sou 
would hel the next race are over. Ifs 
made a big crimp in the operations, and. 
as a result, our mutuels arc up considcr- 


ablv even though atlendanee is about 
the same." 

Other Sports belting baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball -has been cut sltarp- 
h. (ill Heckles, the No. i bookmaker 
in the country for the last few years, was 
rediieed to operating out of pay phones 
in Miami hotel lobbies last winter, fliis 
winter may be more eonlining' m Oeio- 
ber he goes to trial m federal court in 
New Orleans. Hockley's chief rival for 
bos*kmaking honors. Mauiice (Red) 
Dodson, is wandering around seeking 
haven. He lias left Birmingham and last 
week was in l as N'egas, wtieie gambling 
IS legal, looking for a home. One vendor 
of football parlay cards has already been 
sent to prison; Richard -X. Styles of 
Toledo drew three years for iranspoit- 
iiig them across state lines. 

The leading sports haiidieappeis m 
the country are. shall we say, handi- 
capped. l.eo Hirschlield. president of 
Athletic Publications. Inc. in Minneap- 


SCEAK HORSE ROOM Ml J sOUlllCm L'll>. ilv 
tli.lirs cnipiv and U' odds boards blank, icslilics 
10 ihc cn'feinL-ncss of the new frderjl l.tws. 

oils, has quit. The so-called Minneap- 
olis line IS no more. Hirschlield is us- 
ing the company presses, which u.sed to 
churn out football and basketball sched- 
ules. to print hunting and tishing books. 
The other top odds-making firm. .Angel- 
Kaplaii m Chicago, is ahoui to go out 
of business, Hill Kaplan, the Runyon- 
esque founder of the fiim who goes by 
such pseudonyms as I’lgskin Pete. Pat- 
rick I . (iilhooly and Coach (ioldberg. 
sulTcred a heart attack recently, what 
with all the wear and teiu. and Don -\n- 
gel. his partner, says he is pulling out a 
daily baseball line “jiisl to keep in,” Says 
Angel. "XX e're just going to stick around 
foi the World .Series lo make a price for 
some guys, then vvc're going to quit. X ou 
can't cross a stale line, and it doesn't pay 
us lo operate locally." Tlierc are simply 
not enough bookmakers in Chicago to 
make odds-making worthwhile, 

In Miami. Chief Investigator Mike 
Peyton of the Davie Cv'unty stale's at- 
torney's office says. “Ore thing you can 
say about tlie law. and llutl is that it 
really struck fear into the bookmakers," 
A year ago a sport could walk into any 
one vvf a hundred Miami stores or hotel 
cabanas lo get divwn a bet. Now it is 
dillicciR lo find a bookie. Only a few vuli 
take more than SU)0. .iiui horse odds 
have slumped from 20. X and 4 to l.^. b 
and 3. I hat is. the bookies will pay luv 
more than I 5 to I for a winning iiorse. 
ft to I fill pi. ice .iiul X ii> I fur show — 
alllinic lows. Kvuind robins, parlays and 
even the daily doubles are mil. 

Miami bvKikmakers have declined in 
quality as well as quantity. Says one bet- 
tor. “There usevi lo he, well, call it a 
sense of honor among bookmakers. Hut 
now there .tie nothing but rats left. If 
you do win. you take .i chance on not 
cirllccting." This bettor is owed 59.000 
by two bookies, “fhis couldn't have 
luippcned a few years agii." he says. “If 
they didn't pay off then, theie were peo- 
ple wlui would sec tlial they did. Now 
ilierc aren't.” 

Throughout the South the refrain is 
the same. Only a few Ixiokics in New 
Orleans will lake a 5100 bet on a horse, 
and in Hot Springs. Aik. the bookies 
operate on the sneak. 7 his in a town with 
two gambling casinos, the Vapvrrs and 
the Southern Club, running wide open. 

Lq"' North the patient persists. New 
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York bookmakers have Uiken to using 
telephone answering services to avoid 
tapped wires. In Washington it is possi- 
ble to get a bet down across (he street 
from the Justice Department, but police 
keep bookies on the run. "‘.Anything is 
possible, but these operations are not as 
big as anyone would like to believe,” 
says Deputy Chief Roy E. Blick of the 
metropolitan police. Recent raids have 
included a big one at the Pentagon, the 
Navy Department. Waller Reed Gener- 
al Hospital and the Old Soldiers Home. 

A bookie isn't even safe these 
days in the traditionally w-ide-open 
towns in the Ohio River Valley. 
Evansville. Ind., which nurtured 
such gambling celebrities as Ray 
Ryan, the oilman, and Jimmie 
(The Greek) Snyder, the Las Ve- 
gas handicapper. is dead, or close 
to it. In the late 1940s Evansville 
had 4X books handling anything, 

Bvit that was all B.K.- Before 
Kefauver. Before Kennedy. After 
Kcfainer. the number of books 
dipped to 20. but you could still 
get a sizable bet down. With Bob- 
by Kennedy, the number has been 
cut to 10. all furtive "two-bit op- 
erations." Says an involuntarily re- 
tired Evansville bookmaker, "Ke- 
fauver was just looking for head- 
lines. He hurt us, but we still made 
a living. This Bobby Kennedy is 
doing the job. Without a wire serv- 
ice, w ithout a telephone, how can 
you make it? Everybody's afraid 
to call across the state line into 
Kentucky. Sometimes I've needed 
a result in Louisville. Well, I'd 
drive over to Henderson and call 
Louisville. But that's a 30-. 40- 
minulc round trip. 1 had to have 
my information quicker than that. 

"It's not like it was before the 
Kennedy's put through that interstate 
law. Listen. Dan Topping, you know , the 
guy who owns the Yankees'.’ Yeah, well. 
Topping had a friend in Evansville. Ev- 
ery day Topping used to call this friend 
and give him some horses. He played 
pretty good. I'm telling you. But no 
more. I guess Topping is afraid of the 
interstate law.” 

Evansville is so bad that during a re- 
cent card game at the Elks Club, a for- 
mer golf pro said he would give any one 
of his brother Elks S200 as a gift if he 
could make a S200 bet on a horse for him. 

"Here's S4<K),'' said the pro, laying the 


money on the table. "You book me S200 
on a horse here in Evansville, and you 
can keep the other S2O0.” A brother Elk 
tried to book the bet. It was late evening, 
and every bookie he called begged time 
until morning. They needed the time to 
lay off. Einally, not one would book his 
bet. and the golf pro wound up with the 
S400 back in his wallet. 

The e.'t-Evansville bookie has been 
looking for work in the Newport area, 
Just across the river from Cincinnati. But 
there, in addition to government heat, 
George Ratterman, the ex-Notre Dame 
quarterback, is in oflice as reform sheriff. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL CONFIRMS 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S FINDINGS 

Judging by all the evidence available to us the new 
anti gambling and racketeering laws have had an im- 
mediate and continuing effect in curtailing g.'imbling 
profits. Not long after they were passed the operator of 
the major sports betting information wire service shut 
down, saying, "Too old to go to jail." Most of the 
other race wire services also have shut down and we 
arc moving against the rest. 

While there arc no reliable statistics on the amount 
of illegal gambling in the United States, we do know 
that betting on football last fall dropped off sharply 
from 19(i0. And wc know from a number of spccilic 
cases that there has been a drastic drop in the amount 
of money handled by individual large scale gamblers. 

For example, wc recently indicted the operator of a 
million dollar sport betting operation in a large eastern 
state on charges of violating the new laws. Our evidence 
shows that in April of 1960 he handled SI 10,000 in 
wagers. In April 1961 the total was SI 42.000. This year, 
following passage of the new anti gambling laws, the 
total was S.19.000. 

.So we have been able to make significant progress in 
the fight against organized crime. But it is essential that 
we make further progress. In my opinion, wc need 
the additional anti racket legislation wc have recom- 
mended to Congress. \S'c need a complete awareness 
by all people of the serious threat posed by illegal gam- 
bling and other forms of organized crime. 


It is indicative of Newport's present mor- 
al stale that the Club Flamingo, a gam- 
bling joint run by "Sleep Out Louis" 
Levinson, is now a twist parlor. Unem- 
ployment among gamblers is so rife that 
several months ago. the local fathers of 
Newport and next-door Covington went 
to Washington to ask for assistance as a 
depressed area. Of all things, they asked 
the government to locate an income-tax 
proees-sing center in the vicinity. 

"I tried to get on in Newport." says 
the bookie. "It was laughable. I tell you 
the town is dying. \'ou think Evansville 
is clean, Newport is in a coma. I saw 


this friend up there. He used to be in 
the numbers racket. He's out on bail 
now, but he's gomia do at least a year. 

"The only action in town was a bingo 
game. It was going crazy with people, 
but it was for charity! I saw a sign in 
Newport. 1 swear to it. This big club w-as 
for sale. There's a sign on the front that 
read. "For Sale -See George Ratterman.’ 

"They got big hotels in Newport 
wortii maybe S800.000. You can buy 'em 
today for 5200.000. but what would you 
do with 'em? You see, Newport depend- 
ed on its out-of-town business, the busi- 
ness brought there by gambling. The 
shutdown has hurt everything in 
the town. Business people arc 
screaming, everybody is dying. 
You heard of the Glenn Hotel'.’ 
That's the place where Ratterman 
was framed with that striptcascr 
April Flowers, The Glenn has 
burned dow n. How- lucky can they 
gel?” 

I ntcrnal Revenue Service figures 
bear out the clampdown on New- 
port. In the fiscal year ending June 
.30, 1961 Kentucky bookmakers 
reported accepting 57.650.000 in 
bct.s. In the fiscal year ending last 
June .30 that figure was cut to 52 
million. The drop can be directly 
attributed to Newport, whose 
bookies took in almost 56 million 
of the 57.650.000. 

In Seattle, "a nickel-and-dime 
town," the situation is worse than 
ever. One horseplayer, trying to 
make a bet on the Kentucky 
Derby, couldn't find a bookie. He 
had to trust a friend to take the 
cash down to Portland to bet it. 
Clifford Winkler Jr., a Seattle 
horseplayer. says. "Suppose a fella 
eanic to town and said. 'Here's 
5200 on a horse at Longaeres [the 
local track]. I'll give you 5100 of 
it, but 1 want you to bet it off the 
track so I can get a better price.' Well, 
buddy, there's no place to take him." 

Of course, it is possible to bet legally in 
Nevada. But despite the clampdown cLsc- 
where, belting on sports or horses will 
not grow appreciably in Vegas; the bet- 
tor must pay the 10% federal tax. Busi- 
ness is so bad that Jimmie The Greek, 
the last of the oddsmakers, plans to quit 
at the end of theycar. There is not a book 
in town that isn't up for sale or losing 
money. One bitter Vegas bettor says. 
"They lost in Laos, they lost in Cuba, 
they lost in East Berlin, but they sure are 
giving the gamblers a beating. ’ end 
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The Volkswagen Theory of Evolution. 


Con you spot ifie Volkswagen with the 
fins? Or the one that's bigger? Or smaller? 
Or the one with the fancy chrome work? 
You can't? 

The reoson you con't see any revolu- 
tionary design chonges on our cor is simple: 
there aren't any. 

Now, con you spot theVolkswogen with 


the synchromesh first geor? Or the one 
with the more efficient heater? How about 
the one with the anti-sway bar? Or the 
more powerful engine? 

You can't? 

The reoson you con't see most of our 
evolutionary chonges is becouse we've 
made them deep down inside the cor. 


And that's our theory: never change 
the VW for the sake of change, only to 
moke it better, 

That's what keeps our car ahead of its 
time. And never out of style. 

Even if you aren't driving the 
most evolved VW of all. 

Our *63. 







OIM THE BLUE PACIFIC 

At the end of a day in Newport Beach, two fishermen head home along the 
jetty as four boats put out to sea — a fragment of quiet in the bustle that 
is to be found in a southern California summer. The rest of the Newport 
Beach landscape is like nowhere else on earth. Its bays and lagoons swarm 
with a fleet of 7,000 yachts, tugboats. Snowbirds and power cruisers. 
And home is more than likely on a $100,000 lot that used to be a sandbar 
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After midday, when no boards are allowed, 
the surfers play touch football in the water. 



By full moon, all gather to collect the liny, 
delectable grunion as they swim in to spawn. 


T he early Spaniards called it Bolsa 
dc Ouigara. the bay uith the high 
banks. During subsequent centuries it 
had several other names — Bolsa de San 
Joaquin, the Gospel Swamp and Port 
Orange. As the place began to bloom 
in the '208, a few handsome yachts rode 
at their moorings in the shallow bay.and 
some comfortable, unpretentious beach 
houses sprouted out of the scrubby sand 
flats of the peninsula that separated the 
bay from the booming breakers of the 
Pacific Ocean. In those days it was get- 
ting to be quite the thing to go down to 
Newport Beach, as it was by then for- 
mally christened, for the weekend or the 
summer. It didn't attract rich Eastern- 
ers the way Stmta Barbara and l^bble 
Beach did. but it was a place good, sol- 
id southern Californians liked to take 
their kids for the holidays. 

Now, some 30 to 40 years later. New- 
port Beach and its appendages of Bal- 
boa and Corona Del Mar comprise the 
most remarkable collection of mansions 
and bungalows, yachts and dinghies, 
pensioners and teen-agers, supermar- 
ket millionaires and lettuce pickers that 
could be shochorned into a dozen square 
miles of seaside real estate and bright 
blue water on this or any other planet. 

When you approach it from across 
the brown-baked upland mesas, it looks 
like nothing so much as a Cinerama ver- 
sion of Vacationland. U.S.A. You sec 
the wide white beach stretching six miles 
along the southern California coast- 
line. You see the solid quilting of houses 
built so close together that a house- 
wife can borrow an extra TV dinner sim- 
ply by sticking her arm out the kitchen 
window and into her neighbor's freez- 
er. You see the occasional bone-bare 
masts of an enormous schooner reach- 
ing skyward from its mooring and the 
endless parade of sails of the little boats 
gliding up the narrow’ channels of the 
bay with only the triangle tips of their 
canvas visible above the rooftops. In 
the distance a tireless Ferris wheel re- 
volves in the fun zone, and rising above 
all this is the friendly, shingled tow- 
er of the Balboa Pavilion, a relic of 
the early horseless carriage era and 
one of the few historic architectural 
landmarks remaining in this new and 
restless civilization. 

You know you’ve reached Newport 
Beach when you arrive at the overpass 


crossing U.S, Highway 101. the route 
that borders the Pacific Ocean from 
.Mexico to Washington State. It was at 
this spot not long after the Kaiser's war 
that Mary Pickford showed up one day 
in her Stutz Bearcat and cut the ribbon 
to open the first substantial bridge across 
the mouth of the Santa Ana River, 
where it used to dump its floodwaters 
Into Newport Bay. Alongside the bridge 
is a landmark of sorts — a Union Oil 
service station called The Arches that 
has Iveen there since the early gas bug- 
gies first went w heezing past. 

Beyond The Arches you begin the fa- 
miliar drive down the five-mile spine of 
road that splits the Newport Beach pen- 
insula. Familiar drive? Well, that's a 
bit of an exaggeration. The drive would 
be familiar only to those who had made 
It during the last twelvemonth, for New- 
port lieach has a way of changing face 
as rapidly as a repertory actor in the 
slicks. 

Take that highly chromed shopping 
center on the left, for instance, just after 
you reach the first stoplight. It doesn't 
seem as if it has been there more than a 
couple of weeks. And what is that four- 
story checkerboard of red, white and 
blue squares down at the end of the row 
of stores — the grandstand for a new 
trotting track? No. that’s the Newport 
Balboa Savings and Loan Association. 
It reminds you how far things have come 
since the night of the big bank robbery 
down here in 1912. 

The famous heist was made by three 
obvious beginners when the only bank 
in town was a modest little frame shack. 
For a getaway, they swiped somebody's 
horse and buggy in the middle of the 
night and then tried to blow the bank's 
safe with dynamite. The first blast mere- 
ly served to wake up half the town, 
including a couple of bartenders who 
rushed to the scene with their shotguns. 
The second blast was not much better, 
and the third blew down half the build- 
ing. scattering cash throughout the de- 
bris. The robbers stuffed S2s600 of the 
loot in the horse's feed bag, S500 in their 
pockets and hightailed out of there 
while the bartenders peppered away at 
them through the windows. They es- 
caped with the haul and were never 
heard from again, and the only casually 
was a local bystander who got a blast of 
buckshot in his back. 
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On summer weekends Highway fOI is jammed with cars headed for Newport's beaches and 
marinas. Favorite vehicte of surfers is a wooden-sided station wagon with rear doors removed. 


That was Newport Beach in the days 
before the yachts arrived, and most of 
the boating fleet belonged to the com- 
mercial fishermen who brought alba- 
core. bonito. halibut and sea bass into 
the little harbor cannery. Tooling on 
down the main street these days with 
the bay on your left— to the north — 
and the ocean on your right, you no 
longer see any water through the thick- 
ets of cheap frame cottages and lavish 
redwood ranch houses. 

This was never much of a swimming 


resort in the past, and the people who 
were afraid of the enormous breakers 
used to alibi that the surf was full of 
stingarecs. But an intrepid new breed of 
Californian has put the lie to this fable. 
Now the ocean beach and the pounding 
waves are aswarm with surfers — hardy, 
handsome blond young men who look as 
if they had taken postgraduate degrees 
with Charles Atlas. It's a society as strict- 
ly compartmented as a beehive. The no- 
bility are simply called surfers, and they 
ride their boards with a lordly disdain, 


waiting for only the biggest waves and 
proving their worth and courage by ex- 
ecuting the “lO over.*’ That’s when you 
stand on the bow of your board with all 
10 toes curled over the front edge. 

Next in the pecking order are the ho- 
daddies. whose bleached hair is just a 
little longer and blonder than the surf- 
ers’. just a little more carefully coifed, 
but who spend very little time in the wa- 
ter. They have their eyes on the grcmmic 
girls, the blondined and suntanned chicks 
who lie on the beach in their "shifts” 

contwued 
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(muumuus cut off at the thighs) and gaze 
rapturously at the surfers. At the bottom 
of the order are the male gremmies, lit- 
tle fellows who hope someday to be surf- 
ers or hodaddies when they get bigger 
but are, in the meantime, just getting in 
everybody's way. 

Surfing is very much the thing these 
days in California's adolescent society. 
There are many better places to do it 
than Newport Beach, buteven so the area 
will have as many as 500 surfers on a fine 
summer weekend — so many in fact that 
the lifeguards have to blow the whistle 
on them at noon so they won't behead 
the casual bathers. 


T he protected harbor waters of New- 
port Beach form an hourglass, 
roughly speaking. Just where the lower 
bay. called Balboa, begins to reach the 
narrows is the anachronistic Pavilion (.see 
cover), standing today like an imperious 
dowager who once had to hock the fami- 
ly jewels to survive the bad days but has 
assumed a new majesty, heightened by 
age and memories. Some early pioneers 
built it on the bay’s edge in 1904 as a 
bathhouse and boathouse, and in the 
enormous old ballroom on the second 
fioor the great bandleaders of the '20s 
and '30s — Paul Whiteman and Abe Ly- 
man among them— played California 
sweet music for the high school and col- 
lege kids of that generation. It was here 
that the Balboa hop and so many other 
hep dances of the era originated. But in 
the late '20s the old pilings on which 
the Pavilion stands had begun to groan 
and complain, so they moved the danc- 
ing to the new Rendezvous Ballroom a 
couple of blocks away and abandoned 
the old ballroom to danccalhons and 
walkalhons and other, less frenetic, ac- 
tivities like badminton and bowling and 
pool and, finally, bingo. 

From the Pavilion docks the sight- 
seeing excursions used to leave on the 
hour with the rubbernecks, and the big 
fishing boats took their loads of sport 
fishermen out 40 and 50 at a time, just 
as they do today. In the good summer 
months when the albacorc are running 
some 50 miles out to sea, you pay SI 2.50 
for a day's fishing on one of the Pavil- 
ion’s two big boats, which set out just 
after midnight. For another SI. 50, if you 


book ahead in time, you can reserve one 
of the 30 bunks and sleep aboard until 
you reach the good fishing waters at 
dawn. With luck the boat may bring in 
a hundred or more albacore weighing up 
to 40 pounds apiece. 

From time to time there have been pro- 
posals to tear the Pavilion down, but in 
1961 the Ducommun Realty Co. bought 
it and gradually, and with loving affec- 
tion, brought it back to grandeur. Now 
cheerful Art Gronsky, a remnant of the 
old Balboa, runs the sightseeing and 
fishing excursions, and will rent or sell 
you just about anything you might 
need for boating or fishing. There is also 
a fine new glass-fronted restaurant over- 
looking Balboa Bay. 

It is another couple of miles from the 
Pavilion to the two great stone jetties at 
the mouth of the harbor where the New- 
port Beach peninsula ends. Just as so 
much of the history of modern Europe 
has been dictated by coal and iron, so 
that of Newport Beach was written by 
the jetties. The shifting sands at the har- 
bor entrance had virtually closed the 
bay to all but the most adventurous 
oceangoing traffic before the big stone 
breakwater was built early this century. 
Even then, the channel was narrow, and 
treacherous in heavy seas, and on some 
days enormous combers would seal off 
the entrance completely. As long ago as 
1913 the yacht Balboa tried to brave 
the harbor entrance in a heavy sea with 
17 of the city's leading citizens aboard. 
It wa.s swamped by the breakers, and 
the alarm went out from a man who 
spotted the accident from the tower of 
the Pavilion, which in those days gave 
an unobstructed view of the entire pen- 
insula. Duke Kahanamoku, the great 
Flawaiian swimmer, happened to be on 
the opposite shore for some surfing, and 
he and a friend paddled out on their 
surfboards to rescue many of the party. 

Some years later the long, black- 
hulled schooner Muriel was overturned 
by the heavy seas inside the jetty, and 
for two years she lay on her side on the 
beach in front of the house of King Gil- 
lette, the razor blade man. A Captain 
Eliason was probing around inside the 
hull one day and found himself in a life- 
and-death struggle with a 15-foot octo- 
pus that he finally subdued and pul on 
display in a lank alongside the Pavilion. 


It wasn't until the second jetty was 
built on the southern side of the channel, 
and the whole entrance dredged to 20 
feet, that Newport Harbor was opened 
to the fabulous yachting boom that fol- 
lowed Hitler's war. 

Sitting now on a sunny Sunday after- 
noon on the veranda of an oldtimcr's 
bayside house in Balboa, you see much 
of the miraculous new scene spread be- 
fore you like a gargantuan tapestry. The 
palisades across the bay to the east, 
where 30 years ago the cattle and horses 
of the Irvine Ranch grazed placidly, arc 
a solid bank of modern architecture 
clinging to the side of a 100-foot cliff. 
You couldn't buy one of those houses for 
less than 575,000 or even SIOO.OOO. The 
rambling green house over there is the 
one that the late Myford Irvine built for 
himself a few years ago. It was sold re- 
cently to a 7-Up executive for 5600.000, 
which may well be the largest price ever 
paid for a single residence in the state 
of California. 

The sand fiats on which your sail- 
boats occasionally went aground in the 
old days arc gone now, and the deep- 
keeled oceangoing racers that sail to Aca- 
pulco and Honolulu pass unconcernedly 

canlmiietl 

The surfing flag is flying on the 38th Street 
beach, and gremmle girls and hodaddies are 
gathered to praise— or fault — a surfer's ride. 
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over the sandbars in the middle of the 
bay where you once played softball and 
dug for cockles at low tide. 

On a midsummer Sunday afternoon 
the blight of the Snowbirds, some 200 
thick, comes sailing past, a Newport- 
Balboa tradition as ceremoniously ob- 
served as the St. Patrick's Day parade 
on bifth Avenue. You remember back 
in the '20s when a race among these 
little 14-fooi catboats could scarcely 
round up 20 entrants. 

“How much docs a Snowbird cost?” 
you ask. 

“About SI. 100." someone says, and 
you remember the SI 50 check you so 
proudly took to the boatyard to buy 
your first one. 

“Have you visited Lido Isle yet?" 
comes the question, “If you want to sec 
what's really happened to this place 
you'd better go there.” The last time 


you were here it was just another sand- 
bar in the middle of Newport, the Up- 
per Bay. 

hdgar Bergen, one of the many Hol- 
lywood celebrities who have found a 
summertime haven in Newport Beach, 
welcomes you to his house on Lido Isle. 
Bergen, along with his friends Walt 
Disney and David Rose and several 
others, is a steam engine buff, and he has 
put one in the S. S. Poopahng. a little 
Monterey fishing boat he bought sev- 
eral years ago. You chug quietly up the 
bay while Bergen stokes the furnace with 
a special smokeless coal imported from 
Wales. Everywhere you look, the bay 
front is a solid wall of houses, each with 
its dock Jutting into the water and each 
dock with its yacht or two moored 
alongside. 

Bergen shows you the “character 
boats," as they call them in Newport — 


a Chinese junk, a perfect miniature rep- 
lica of an old Mississippi sidcwheclcr, 
a Norwegian fishing vessel. This week, 
before Labor Day. some 50 of them will 
compete in the character-boat parade, 
when Bergen will con the Poopcilong in 
his vintage admiral's costume. 


B .ick on the front porch of his house, 
Bergen tells you a little of what hfe 
is like on Lido Isle. “It's something like 
Venice." he says. “All your friends go by 
in their boats, and you can wave to them 
in different ways. Just a friendly wa\e 
means hello, nice to see you. If you beck- 
on, it means come in and have a drink. 
Then they tie up to your dock and come 
into the house. If they don't know you 
too well, they bring their own drinks 
from their boats.” 

“It's just astounding what's going on 



here," Bergen added. ‘‘I read nol so long 
ago that they sold almost as many boats 
as automobiles in southern California 
last year." 

"That Lido Isle," said a real estate 
man the next day. "You wouldn't be- 
lieve what's going on there. I remember 
back before the war I hud a waterfront 
lot on Lido Isle to sell- 60 front feet on 
the water— and I had a hell of a time 
getting rid of it for S4.500. Now they're 
getting S2,0(X) a front foot, and there 
aren't more than half a do/cn bay-front 
lots left tlicrc, and they aren't for sale. 

"But the place is changing from when 
you knew it." he went on. "After Labor 
Day there weren't more than a few 
people left in the whole area, and the 
whole summer population wasn't more 
than 5,000. Now we have a year-round 
population of 30,000 and only about 
10,000 or 12,000 more who come just 




The (ugboal "Michigan" chugs cheerfu/iy past Liao Isle at cocktail time. 


for the summer. Some weekends, though, 
we'll have maybe 100,000 people here. 
You can commute to downtown Los 
Angeles in an hour, and we've got a 
lot of new’ electronics plants going up 
in the area. 

"It's fabulous, it's really fabulous," 
the real estate man continued. "Just look 
at these ligures here. Ten years ago the 
assessed valuation for Newport Beach 
was less than S40 million. Today it's 
more than SI 40 million. At 25c on the 
dollar that means the property values 
here come close to S6()0 million. 

"And the boats. Right now there arc 
more than 7,000 boats of all kinds in 
the harbor, rhose arc ollicial statistics. 
Thai's about S75 million worth of yachts 
for 40,000 people. There's nothing like 
it anywhere else. Why, you couldn't buy 
the cheapest lot anywhere in the area— 
that would be a lot about 40 by 120— for 
less than 515,000 or SiS.OOO. How do 
you like that'?" 

"Actually," said the real estate man. 
"we haven't got any more room here. 
The sewage system and the water system 
and the other facilities wouldn't handle 
much more iratlic. And Alamilos Bay— 
thai'.s the only other resort harbor be- 
Iv^een L.A.and San Diego— that's about 
full up, too, only not nearly so big as 
here. The new marinas will have to take 
over. Places like Playa Del Rcy, Re- 
dondo Beach, Oceanside and Hunting- 
ton Beach's new Huntington Harbour, 
which is currently advertising real estate 
on nine islands — "for families in love 
with the water.' And then there's Mis- 


sion Bay down in San Diego, although 
that's a little far for the people that 
come here." 

"Then I guess Newport Beach can’t 
get much bigger, just more expensive?" 
he was asked. 

"Correct — for the time being.” the 
man said. "You see. counting Newport 
and Balboa Bay and all the eight islands 
in the two bays, we've got a little over 
18 miles of waterfront property, and 
that's all used*up. But in five or 10 years 
we'll be developing the upper bay. That’s 
all Irvine Ranch Co. properly up there, 
and it is being dcselopcd into a fabulous 
new community under the supervision 
of Architect William Pereira. There will 
be a campus of the University of Califor- 
nia and for its use a 2000-metcr rowing 
course that will lake as many as six eight- 
oared shells abreast. The whole area will 
be at least twice tliis size in another 20 
years, 

Suddenly you rememlicred about the 
man from Pasadena who owned a 60- 
foot yawl. Last winter he was telling 
some people how he found it cheaper to 
keep the boat in Italy than nearby New- 
port Beacli. "It costs me 51.50 jxt foot 
per monih lo lie it up at one of the ma- 
rinas down in Ncwport."hcsaid. "Thai’s 
more than 51.000 a year. Por that 
amount of money my wife and I can Hy 
to Italy and back and take our summer 
cruise over there in the Adriatic. I don't 
know’ how people can afford to live in 
Newport and Balboa an>morc." 

FOR NEWPORT BEACH TRAVEL 

FACTS PLEASE TURN THE PACE 
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BOOIVI BEACH 


NEWPORT BEACH 
TRAVEL FACTS 

STAYING THERE: Ncvsporl Bcach is primarily a residential area, 
but there arc t»o excellent motels. The Jamaica Inn, overlooking 
the Newport Bay jirca at Corona del Mar, has 100 spacious rooms, 
two swimming pools, tennis courts. Summer rates (May 27-Oct. 
1 ): poolside double rooms SIS or S20, rooms overlooking the 
pool SI4 or Sift, patio rooms S20. The Newporter Inn, which 
opened in April, overliKiks the Newport Dunes playground, the 
Back Bay. all of Lido Isle. Balboa and the Coast Highway. There 
arc two pools, a nine-hole golf course, water skiing, and boats for 
hire. Each of the 115 rooms has its own private balcony facing 
the Pacific or the pools. Summer rates for a double room, ocean- 
side. are $20 or $22; poolside $18 or $20. Winter rales for both 
motels drop by about $5 a riwm. The Newporter Inn has four 
private villas as well, each with its own pool and terrace, which 
go for SIOO a day in summer. $75 in winter. Seasonal housing, 
when available, comes cheaper: anything from $400 to $2,500 per 
month for an apartment in the June-through-Augusi season. 
PLAYING THERE: The oiily golf coufsc within Newport Bcach 
city limits is the prixaie Irvine Coast Country Club, which has 
exchange privileges with many country clubs in southern Calif- 
ornia. There are two public golf courses in Huntington Bcach. one 
in Santa Ana. one in San Clemente, and a nine-hole course in 
Laguna Beach, all less than 30 minutes’ drive from Newport. 
Newport Bcach will build an 18-hole public course within the 
next two years. There arc plenty of public 
tennis courts. Boats and surfboards can be 
rented by the hour, the day or the week, 
and there is no shortage. A skilT to go fish- 
ing in the bay costs $12.50 a day, including 
motor, gas and bail. Pishing off the dock 
at the Pavilion costs $1.50 a day. including 
bail, and the Balboa Pavilion Co. will rent 
tackle for S2 a day or $1 a half day. Next to 
the Pavilion there is a small fun 7onc with 
all I he games a kid ever heard of. All beaches 
on the ocean side of Balboa and Corona 
del Mar arc open to the public, and there 
arc three public beaches on the bay side of 
Balboa. Lido Isle has no public beaches. 

DINING THERE: In ihc soulhcm California 
tradition there arc some very fancy restau- 
rants where $20 won't cover the check for 
two. and there are plenty of PJe hambur- 
gers, too. One of the plushest restaurants is 
Karam's, Newport Beach, which serves a 
highly recommended duck higarude ($12.50 
for two. to be ordered in advance). Weekend 
reservations should be made by Wednesday. 

The Stufi Shirt. Newport Bcach. is — de- 
spite its name— an excellent sleak-and-chop 
house (flaming saddle of lamb, $5) in a neo- 



From waterline to its arcties. the Slult Sturt restaurant was 
inspired by the architecture of the Doge's Palace in Venice. 


V'enetian decor. The Hurley Bell. Corona del Mar. serves a healthy 
filet mignon steak sandwich for supper at $2.95, and children's 
dinners are half the price of the entree. The Newporter Inn serves 
excellent pastries. Christian's Hut, now located next to the Ja- 
maica Inn, is well known for its Polynesian dishes. The Pavilion's 
new restaurant overlooks the boating activity in Balboa Bay. 
Berkshire's has the best view on Lido Isle. There are two good 
places on the Coast Highway: Reuben's, Newport Beach, has a 
porterhouse steak, cattleman's cut. at $4.35: Robert Hill's Chefs 
Inn, Corona del Mar, is an excellent all-purpose family-type res- 
taurant with good food at reasonable prices. 

MOVING THERE: No matter where you look for properly in New- 
port Beach the price is high and available land is scarce. On the 
oceanfront of Balboa, lots run around $100 per front foot, but on 
Lido Isle the going rate is S3.5(X) per front foot for a bay-front lot 
with dock privileges. Inside lots— bcach privileges but no view- 
go for $8(X) to $900 per front foot. If you want a bay lot with no 
dock privileges, you might be able to scare up a piece of property 
for around $2,000 per front foot on fashionable Lido Isle, end 
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An American Classic 

...a longtime favorite with men who stick by their decisions. The Pendleton people sent 
their first woolen.s out of the Norihwc.st nearly a century ago. Since then, styling alone has 
changed. Today, Pendletons are still 100% virgin wool. They’re dyed, .spun and woven to 
stay lively, light, good-looking. Like the tartan jacket with matching Robe-in-a-Bag shown 
above, Or that classic machine-washable button-down shirt in the foreground. Button-down 
Shin. 14.95; Topsman Jacket, 22.95; Slacks. 19.95; Clans Robc-in-Bag, 17.95. 



/•or tuitiitionul information, write Dept. S/-12. Pendleton Woolen Mills. Portland I. Orcfton 


ALWAYS VIRGIN WOOI. 




DARN THESE SMALL PAGES! 


SEVILLE 


CATALINA 


MARQUESA 


GRAND PRIX 


This isn’t even half of what’s new for 


Designed both for beauty and better bowling : New Brunswick balls 
with improved tracking action and a larger choice of ball weights: 
new shoes for better footwork; new bags that are roomier and easier 
to carry. Included free with every Brunswick ball is a Custom-Matic 
Fitting and lifetime guarantee against defects in materials or work- 
manship. To look your best and bowl your best this fall, sec your 
Brunswick dealer now! 


NEW BAGS (left to right): Sportsman-styled Grand Prix $16.95; 
Marquesa tapestry tote bag (also in jute) $16.95; Catalina tote bag 
(also in ranch tan) $12.95; Seville tapestry $8.95; Dual-Pak Century 
$14.95; Caravelle, parchment linen finish (also black or white) 
$13.95; Dual-Pak Kiltie $7.95. All bags shown have separate com- 
partments for balls and shoes. And there are 25 other Brunswick 
bags by top designers — from $3.95 to $39.95! 




bowlers from 


The No. 1 Name in Bowling^ 


NEW BALLS: The first three are Crown Jewels, made of a new secret 
material first developed for space rockets-world's first bowling balls 
with Miracle Tracking Action. Black pearl, ruby red, sapphire blue. 
$39.95; next, two Lady Brunswicks (Charcoal /Explosive Pink or 
Cornflower Blue/White) $29.95; the smashing Fireball $27.95; Star* 
fire $27.95; Black Beauty (world’s largest-selling bowling ball) 
$24.95; Pro Model $34.95 and the new BANTAM “9." only 9 pounds! 


NEW SHOES: The Stag (far left) in softest glove leather is $11.95. 
Count Imperial (far right) is Don Carter's personal choice, $14.95. 
The quality low-priced men's shoe is the Lancer, black or bone. 
$7.95. Pacesetter II in glove leather is $9.95. Ladies can step into 
fun in the new suede Sprite, $8.95 or hand-laced Navajo, $13.95. 
The gay Pixee in blue, red, camel or charcoal, is $7.95. Slim Skylark. 
$6.95. Nassau (also in white), bowling's first sneaker style. $4.95! 






Clifford Ann Creed is a slight southern miss who doesn't look tough 
enough to unnerve a mockingbird, but she has frightened some 
tigerish foes with a show of determination reminiscent of Hogan 


LADIES’ GOLF GETS A 
LITTLE BEN 


by GWILYM 5. BROWN 


he bii^ge^^. loughest. sharpest thing 
in women's amateur golf this>car is 
the little, placid, downs southern peach 
at left. Her name is C'litford Ann Creed. 
She comes from the Spanish-moss-and- 
gum-tree country of rural Louisiana, 
ihc of pkicc wait/- /jjoccasjn.s 

abound but championship lady golfers 
do not. She weighs about as much as a 
two-iron, cats once a week or so and 
has been known to dance a dandy twist 
when her golf is going well. But she 
would also be likely to twist a dandy's 
neck when it is going badly, a tierceness 
of attitude that her opponents are fast 
learning about, to their very consider- 
able dismay. 

"Clifford Ann." says .Anne Quasi 
Decker, the two-time winner of the 
Women's Amateur champion.ship and a 
competitor who has scorched a few op- 
ponents herself with her golling aggres- 
siveness, "is a female Ben Hogan. She is 
so determined that she puts y ou on edge. 
She is one of the two women that I least 
like to play against. [The other: long- 
hitting JoAnne Gunderson.]" 

Whatever happens during this week's 
Women's .Amateur golf championship 
in Rochester. N.Y. — and match-play 
golf is as unpredictable and treacherous 
a way of settling an issue as a pistol duel 
— this has been the year of Clifford 
Ann. .A tournament winner at 12 who 
seemingly gave up the game at 18. she 
has returned at 2.1 to put on an aston- 
ishing display of successful golf. Since 
last January she has won four important 
amateur events, including the North and 
South and the Southern Amateur. She 


has been the low amateur in three open 
tournaments, including the Titleholders 
and Women's Western Open, and two 
weeks ago she helped the U.S. to its over- 
whelming v ictory against Great Britain 
in the Curtis Cup. During this eight- 
montJ) period .site bus won 29 of i)er .sin- 
gles matches, while losing only four. 

Not that Clifford -Ann. her off-course 
charm and her you-all drawl were com- 
pletely unknown prior to this summer. 
In 1957. while an undergraduate at La- 
mar Tech in Beaumont. Texas, she won 
the Southern Amateur and the wom- 
en's amateur divisions of those two mad- 
cap championships that were pul on by 
the late George S. May at Tam O’Shan- 
ter in Chicago-the World and the .All- 
American. She has also long had an 
impressively compact, efficient and ma.s- 
culine golf swing that produces surpris- 
ing distance for somebody who stands 
5 foot 1 and weighs 110 pounds with 
a driver in her hand. 

She learned the swing from her father, 
Clifford Creed, a lean, small-town golf 
professional who gave his daughter part 
of his name and taught her hi.s game. She 
still lives with her family in a bungalow 
adjoining the Rapides Golf and Country 
Club, just north of the farming and lum- 
ber community of Ale.xandria. La., 
where her father is the pro. The club it- 
self is modest, pleasant and southern 
middle-class— as are the Creeds. A visi- 
tor there feels he has arrived at a golling 
outpost, a small oasis of the sport so un- 
reservedly backcountry that it could 
never be touched by, or contribute to, 
the national goirtng scene. He can sit in 


the clubhouse, be offered a can of Jax 
beer and meet Carl Ryiec. the circula- 
tion manager of the AU'xumiria Daily 
T<n\n Talk (circulation 24.966). Rylee is 
also president of the Southern Outboard 
Racing Association, which holds its an- 
nua) chan)pion.<)}ip on nearby Lake Fort 
Buhlow. He is an outboard man. "But 
the Southern Outboard championship is 
only the second biggest thing that has 
happened around here." he quite open- 
ly confesses. "The biggest is Clifford 
Ann Creed." 

Little Clifford Ann has been big 
around .Alexandria since she won the 
city women's golf championship at the 
age of 1 2. only one year after ClilV Creed 
began teaching her. 

"I never had to work much on her 
swing." he say.s. "She just look to it 
naturally, like she did to every kind of 
game. When she first started out, her 
swing was too long and 1 had to compact 
it. but that was all. I'd stand behind her 
when she practiced, holding out a club. 
If she swung back too far she'd hit the 
club and I would make her start all 
over again." 

Clifford Ann had to develop an un- 
usually sound swing to make up for 
her si^e. The same year she won the city 
title she went to Shreveport to play in 
her ffr.si stale champion.ship. She weighed 
only 75 pounds, but she was as eager as a 
puppy when she bounced onto the first 
lee with her ball and her driver. She was 
in for a shock. 

"Little girl, little girl, you better get 
away from here," scolded the official 
starter, apparently expecting a player in 
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CLIFFORD ANN c.mliniinl 

a championship event to be a slightly 
more substantial specimen. “C'lifTord 
Ann Creed is suppo.scd to tec off now." 

■‘But 1 am Clifford Ann Creed," she 
remembers protesting, on the verge of 
tears. 

As she grew older (and the least bit 
bigger) she proved she could be tough as 
well as tearful. In high school, in Alex- 
andria and then in Opelousas, where her 
falherwasaclubprofrom 1953 
to 1 959. she played on the girls* 
basketball team, averaging a 
solid IS points a game. ("She 
could make a hook shot with 
either hand." claims Cliff 
Creed. ) Then, at 1 6, she entered 
her lirsl major golf champion- 
ship, the Southern Amateur. 

Despite an exceptionally strong 
lield. she shot the lowest quali- 
fying score, a par 72. She de- 
feated the defending champion 
and six-tinte Curtis Cup player. 

Polly Riley, in thequarter-finals 
before losing in the scmilinals 
by one hole. 

"Everybody was certainly 
surprised.” says Clifford Ann 
today, smiling at the recollec- 
tion. '‘but 1 wasn’t. At 16 I 
thought 1 could beat them all. 1 
wasn't scared of anybody.” 

pparently she still isn't. A 
couple of years ago she 
was playing in an exhibition 
event in Beaumont with Bob 
Hope, whose golf game can be 
as professional as his humor. 

On the last tee Hope flexed his 
ego and bet Clifford Ann a dol- 
lar that he could outdrive her. 
Theirdrives were very close. She 
claimed he lost, but he didn't 
think so and didn’t pay up. Clifford per- 
sistently kept after him, and Hope, just 
as persistently, denied he had lost the 
bet. l inally she cornered him backstage 
at a show he was giving in town that 
night and demanded her dollar. 

"Oh, all right." said Hope, and handed 
her two 50c pieces. 

"No, I want a dollar bill,” persisted 
Clifford Ann. She now carries in her wal- 
let. as testimony to her tenacity, a dollar 
bill on which is inscribed a personal mes- 
sage for those she might show it to: "It’s 
a he. Bob Hope." 

This is only one of the many souvenirs 
Clifford Ann has collected playing golf. 


The Creed attic fairly sags at its beams 
from the weight of more than 100 tro- 
phies. In 1955 she captured the lirst of 
her six Louisiana state women’s titles. 
In 1956 she won the Western Junior 
championship, defeating JoAnne Gun- 
derson in the finals 3 and 2. Three weeks 
later she lost to JoAnne in the finals of 
the National Junior. In 1957, in addition 
to winning the Southern and the two 
George May events, she reached the 
fourth round of the National Amateur 


for the third year in a row, losing to Bar- 
bara Romack on the 20th hole. This was 
a severe disappointment to her. but Clif- 
ford Ann was only 18 and seemed on the 
verge of a career as one of the country's 
finest women golfers. 

Then, like a wisp of smoke on a brec/y 
day, she vanished from the national 
scene. She was gone so abruptly, in fact, 
that a story circulated that she had run 
afoul of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion's rigid amateur code and had lost 
her amateur status. This rumor has been 
vigorously denied, not only by Clifford 
Ann, but by the USGA as well. 

"I felt bad because 1 hadn't made the 


1958 Curtis Cup team.” explains Clifford 
Ann. "but the main reason I dropped 
out of big-time competition was that I 
wanted to work hard at college and gel 
through with it." 

following graduation in 1 960 she took 
a S3.650-a-year job teaching physical ed- 
ucation at Scott Brame Junior High 
School in Alexandria. But a year later 
she made up her mind to resume tourna- 
ment golf on a full-time basis. This de- 
cision not only interrupted her teaching 
career, it also scuttled plans for 
a November wedding. 

"I knew after I'd finished 
playing in the Trans-Mississip- 
pi last August that I had to 
prove to myself that 1 could 
win," she says. "When I got 
back home I told my fiance that 
we shouldn’t get married until 1 
got golf out of my sy.stem. But 
he wasn’t a golfer. He didn’t 
understand about golf. So our 
engagement was called off." 

By last January, after anoth- 
er four months leaching at a 
high school just outside Lake 
Charles, La., she had saved 
more than $2,000. She quit her 
job and joined the Florida win- 
ter circuit to get her game in 
shape for a spring and summer 
bid to make the Curtis Cup 
team. She won the very first 
tournament she played in. the 
South Atlantic Amateur, and 
has been winning ever since. 

The fact that Clifford Ann is 
a gifted, ambidextrous athlete 
is certainly a factor behind her 
winning record, but her mental 
attitude toward tournament 
golf is very likely a more im- 
portant factor still. She has an 
approach that is not going to 
let the high drama of w hat she 
is doing interfere with the mechanics. It 
comes as a surprise to hear such a grim 
outlook explained by such a superlicially 
buoyant young lady. 

"1 get a certain amount of pleasure 
from winning, of course, but essentially 
winning means nothing to me,” she says. 
"What docs mean something is losing. 1 
hate to lose a match. Winning doesn’t 
make me happy. I just get mad at my- 
self when I lose.” 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
stern thought is father to the victorious 
deed, or vice versa, but such an attitude 
is not unknown among habitual winners. 
Jack Nicklaus admits to having fell the 
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same way when he wa« ihe iinbealable 
man of amateur golf. Talking about it 
brings an embarrassed smile to Clifford 
Ann's face. 

■'Maybe you're thinking that if win- 
ning is no fun and losing niakes me mis- 
erable I should quit golf," she says. 
••Well, maybe you're right hut I guess I 
don't quit because 1 just have to prove 
myself this way." 

It is certainly a fact (hat defeat makes 
her as prickly as a cornered porcupine. 
She lies awake at night for hours after 
a losing match, playing over every shot 
again and again. She denies the story, 
however, tliat after losing to Marge 
Rums in the quarter-finals of last F'eb- 
ruary's Palm Beach amateur she marched 
furiously into a hotel bar and downed 
eight consecutive Martinis. 

C lifford Ann. the somber tigress on 
the golf course, can nonetheless 
he Clifford Ann, the bon vivant, off it. 
Her face relaxes and her green eyes be- 
come gay and flirtatious. She is a mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ, which looks 
askance at such debilitating pastimes as 
smoking, drinkingand dancing. But Clif- 
ford -Ann will have an occasional drink, 
smokes a package of cigarettes a day 
and is reputed to he the best jitterbug 
south of Natchitoches. Once, during the 
International Four-ball in Hollywood, 
Fla., she hopped up on a table in the 
golf club's crowded grill room and did 
the twist, just because one of her table 
companions bet her a dollar she would 
not do it. 

While tlicrc docs not seem to be much 
doubt that this energetic young girl will 
be winning manv more golf tournaments, 
there some doubt about what she will 
be winning them for— pride and a tro- 
phy, or a check and her daily bread. 
Clifford Ann's .savings w ill be just about 
exhausted by the time this week's Ama- 
teur is over. The women's professional 
tour IS offering increasing rewards to 
young, talented golfers who crave toiir- 
nanicnt golf but cannot afford to enjoy 
it as amateurs, Clifford Ann is unde- 
cided. 

"I think I could stand up to it." she 
says. "I think I could finish in the top 
10 in every tournamem. Rut I also think 
the lour is harder mentally than phys- 
ically. I just don't know if I could take 
that kind of life." 

No mutter what way she decides to 
pursue her career, don't bet her a dollar 
that she won't succeed. She never loses 
that kind of bet. end 
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Terrillcteaiii 

( Swingster and Arnel ) 


Bowl (and look) in fop "form wearing "Swing-Bowl" bowling shirts by Swingster 
made of Wilham Heller's Arne/ triacetate and cotton. These Swingster shirts are 
made for ease, in a free, flexible, porous Knit, Arms are gusseted for action; no 
seams at points of strain. A long tail tucks in deep and stays there. Arnel gives the 
"Swing-Bowl" shirts perfect wash ability, complete comfort.Colors: white with red 
trim, peacock with black trim, white with black trim, Specially sized for men and 
women— S, M. L. XL. At fine bowling lanes and sporting goods stores, everywhere. 
Or write Swingster Bowling Shirt Co.. 90-T8 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park. N.Y. 
Celanese Corporation of America. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N,Y. 

-.ft AroelJ 

Arnel... a ^ contemporary fiber 


WHAT’S OUR GAME? 


SI, THE SPORTING WORD GAME. You don't need a 
long ball or a strong backhand or even a sharp eye 
to play. You just turn up a sports card. ..spill out 
the cubes. ..and spell your way to fame. There are 
no built-in prizes (just the satisfaction of knowing 
you can "talk" a better game than your friends), 
but there are "bonus words" to help you get started. 
It's 3 smart move to keep SI, THE SPORTING WORD 
GAME around the house-it's uncomplicated enough 
to keep the kids amused and challenging enough to 
entertain Saturday night guests. Only $2 50 each set. 
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TENNIS / Don Budge 


One freckle-faced redhead to another 



Don Budge, shown at left when he became the only male ever to win four top tennis titles in a 
row, recalls his 1938 Grand Slam and wonders whether he'll have to share it with Rod Laver (right) 


T here's an old tradition in baseball 
about not mentioning the possibil- 
ity of a no-hitter while the game is going 
on. So maybe it's tactless of me to men- 
tion the fact that Australia's redheaded 
Rod Laver seems on the verge of win- 
ning his fourth major tennis tournament 
this year- ix\. of becoming the second 
man to win the Grand Slam (Australian. 
French, English and U.S. Champion- 
ships). Since I am the only man ever to 
achieve this feat up to now. I must admit 
I'm interested in Rod's attempt. .Mso 
I'd be a hypocrite if 1 didn’t admit that 
I feel mixed emotions about another 


freckle-faced redhead sharing my cov- 
eted title. Lve become pretty attached 
to having the Grand Slam all to myself 
for so many years. 

Some people have asked me. "How 
about it. Don? Can Laver do it?" Some- 
one who plays the game, as I have, with 
so-called orthodoxy, can be a bit baf- 
fled by some of the "badminton-type" 
placements I.aver makes for winners. It's 
a different style, but, needless to say. 
most effective. He's a wristy-type player 
like most of the recent Austral ians- 
Hoad and Fraser, for example. But Rod 
seems to have unusual control and ver- 


satility with his shots. I have to admit 
that, as a tennis player. Rod can do 
everything. 

Rod's competition in this champion- 
ship will come from all over the vsorld. 
But Rod's countryman, Roy Emerson, 
seems to be the only opponent who has 
a chance to stop him. Ken Roscwall 
robbed fellow Australian Lew Hoad of 
his chance at a Slam in the Forest Hills 
final in '56 with inspired play. But I don't 
think Emerson is as good a player as 
Roscwall. and so Laver's chances, in my 
opinion, arc better than Hoad's were six 
years ago. 
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This quality-performing Motorola* Stereo Hi-Fi is sleek, low and 
long, is finished on all four sides . . . sells for only $12995* 


This handsome Motorola does more 
than just play stereo records. It 
doubles as a useful furniture piece 
— even gives you storage area for 
records or magazines. 

Contemporary styled, it measures 
a scant 16 inches high and MYt" 
deep, so you can fit it under a low 
window or in front of a sofa. And 
because the three separate speaker 
systems are placed in a cabinet 50' 
wide, you get stereo realism that’s 
amazingly effective. In the music- 


making department, this new 
SKIOO includes a multi-channel 
amplifier with three output trans- 
formers, 4-speed automatic record 
changer with an automatic shut-off, 
and a Feather Touch tone arm. 

All these features and versatility 
for only S129.95*. Manufacturer’s 
nationally advertised price; 
optional with dealers. Cabinet in 
Mahogany-grained finish on tem- 
pered genuine hardboard and select 
hardwood solids. 



@ MOTOROLA 
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TENNIS 


Evcr\ aside from the fact that he's 
marked as the man who can and should 
win. Laver will have a lot more Grand 
Slam pressure on him than I did. In I93K 
there was no advance publicity about 
my title prospects. I made sure there 
wasn't. I never mentioned my goal to 
anyone — I didn't want any added pres- 
sure. It seems to me now that I was the 
only one aware of what 1 was trying to 
accomplish, and I know I didn't say it 
out loud to anyone until after I'd won 
the Forest Hills championship. Doubt- 
less. Rod has been thinking about the 
Slam as much as I did. hut he has the 
added problem of public awareness -a 
factor that can rack the nerves. The press, 
tennis buffs and sports fans in general 
arc especially attuned these days to rec- 
ord making and record breaking. Per- 
haps everyone was as aware of my Slam 
ambition as I was — but if they were they 
didn't mention it to me. 

Years of concentrated effort were nec- 
essary for me to win my Cinind Slam, but 
it might never have happened if my old- 
er brother Lloyd had not wounded my 
pride. I was known as "the regular” in 
my neighborhood in Oakland if there 
was any kind of game involved. Any 
kind, that is. except tennis. 

Lloyd kept trying to coax me to the 
public courts because he loved tennis 
above all else and was constantly in 
search of anything on two legs that could 
hit a ball back {even a younger brother). 
My enthusiasm was all for team sports — 
baseball and football particularly. Lloyd 
cajoled and enticed and threatened me 
with little effect until he finally found 
an allure that was hard to turn down: 
brand nevv tennis balls. White fu?/ on 
new tennis balls can be very seductive. 
They cost, they bounced, they felt good 
and they meant something very special 
to a kid generally restricted to bald float- 
ing spheres that had seen better days. 

Still. I was reluctant to practice enough 
even with the new balls. Then one day 
at the dinner tabic, w ith the w hole family 
present. Lloyd said I was "plain la/y.” 
He went on to explain to the family that 
1 had a talent for tennis but wouldn't 
practice, that 1 really should be entering 
the California slate championship com- 
ing up in a week for boys 15 and under 
but that there was no use in doing so 
because 1 wouldn't work on my game. 

"Plain lazy" rankled me more than 
anything ever had before. 1. w ho was al- 
ways up and out. toting that basketball. 


lifting that bat and Irving to catch that 
football. 

Bushrod Park in Oakland provided the 
nearest public tennis courts, and I must 
have established a record for time spent 
there during one week. From sunup un- 
til it was almost too dark to see. I played 
with anyone who came along, and when 
no one did. the backboard got my action. 

After seven days of this I entered the 
state championship, my first tourna- 
ment. To my amazement. I won my first 
match. I ran across the street to a drugs 
store and called m> mother. I said. "Hey. 
Ma. I won! " 1 did that every day except 
after the finals, when i ran all the way 
home with the trophy. After that Lloyd 
didn't have any trouble getting me to 
play, i was hooked. 

Th« futur« 

Many lounuunentslaler.anotherstale- 
ment rankled enough to give me new im- 
petus and bigger ambitions. I was 18. 
and had just won the national junior 
championship. This time it was the great 
Bill Tikteii. the dean of tennis and a hero 
in my eyes, who stabbed my pride. Til- 
den said, "The future of American tennis 
rests with Frankie Parker. Gene Make 
and. possibly. Don liudge." It was the 
"possibly" I couldn't accept, and I felt 
a fierce determination to "show him." 

Sometimes the determination to 
"show" somebody can spur you to roach 
heights you never thought you were capa- 
ble of attaining. But as lime goes along, 
and you gain confidence, it becomes a 
matter of showing yourself. The goals 
get bigger, that's all. 

During the early '.^Os. L'.S. efforts to 
bring the Da\ is Cup back home had been 
consistently frustrated. In 1932 Ellsworth 
Vines, in my opinion the greatest player 
of all lime when at the lop of his game, 
had won at Wimbledon yet failed to lead 
the U.S. Da\ is Cup team to victory over 
the French. In ‘34 Sidney Wood and 
Frank Shields beat Australia but failed 
to win the cup from England. Wood and 
.Shields had both been Wimbledon final- 
ists three years before. In 1937 my turn 
came. I had won Wimbledon, and the 
question was whether ! could help my 
country wrest the elusive Dav is Cup from 
the British. 

Playing against Germany in the Inter- 
zone Final. I found myself down two 
sets to love in the lifth and deciding 
match against Baron Gottfried von 
Cramni, the great German champion. 


The matches stood at 2 all. Unless I won 
this match, the U.S. would once again 
lose its chance. Because of the limes, the 
match was full of international implica- 
tions. similar to those in current U.S.- 
Russian competitions in sports. Just be- 
fore we went out to play. Adolf Hitler 
phoned Von Cramm to wish him the best 
of luck. Von Cramm and I went at it for 
five grueling sets, lasting three hours and 
40 minutes. When it was over, Germany 
was beaten and only the British team 
stood between us and the cup. 

That match took more out of me than 
I realized at the time. During the follow- 
ing two weeks, before we were to meet 
England. I awakened every night in a 
cold sweat, reliving the moment when I 
was behind in the fifth set 4-1. I was 
emotionally depleted. Although the goal 
of regaining the Davis Cup was now 
within reach. I found it diflicull to re- 
charge myself for the crucial contest. 
The coming competition against Eng- 
land seemed almost anticlimaelic. As 
much as I wanted to win every match. I 
was tired menially and found every ex- 
cuse to feel sorry for myself when things 
didn't go my way. I didn't play as well as 
in previous Davis Cup matches, and I 
haled my own altitude. I couldn't seem 
to shake it off. But I finally won the battle 
over myself, and we won the battle over 
Britain, The Davis Cup came home with 
us Frank Parker. Bitsy Grant. Gene 
Mako and Walter Pale, our captain. 

That year. 1937. after returning the 
cup. I played Von Cramm at Forest Hills 
and beat him in five sets, to win the U.S. 
National Championship, Five thousand 
people were turned away from F'orest 
Hills that day as a result of tlie excite- 
ment engendered by our return of the 
cup and the close match I'd had with the 
Baron in the Inlcrzonc round. 

I'he next year. 1 938, was the vital one. 
Without announcing my intentions. I 
decided to try for the Grand Slam. I out- 
lined for myself a strenuous fitness cam- 
paign. Instead of taking enticing trips to 
the F'reneh and Italian Riv-icras. South 
America and the Orient. I staved home, 
worked to improve every stroke and to 
condition my body . I did knee bends and 
stomach exercises. Every day I climbed 
the steep Berkeley Hills. Eventually 1 got 
to the point where I could run up the 
Hills and llien run down again. I recom- 
mend this stern regimen to all ambitious 
youngsters who want to get to the top in 
sports. The importance of training can’t 
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be overestimated as insurance against 
the unexpected — and that year the un- 
expected came to me in a big way. I de- 
veloped a variety of seemingly unrelated 
ailments. In Australia one morning I 
picked up the phone, and had no voice. 
For three days I carried pencil and paper 
in order to communicate. Despite the 
discomfort of voicelessness. 1 won the 
championship against John Bromwich 
in -Straight sets. 

In France I came dow n with an intesti- 
nal disorder just before'^the finals of the 
French championship. Somehow I strug- 
gled through to win. Later, at Wimble- 
don, beating Bunny Austin for the cham- 
pionship, I was again reduced to the 
pad-and-pencil routine. 

Rain 

Back in the U.S.. it was time to defend 
the Davis Cup, and suddenly 1 acquired 
all the aches and pains associated with 
flu. After this ordeal, 1 got just what was 
needed to clear the whole thing up — a 
toothache. The dentist who removed the 
tooth explained that a toxic abscess hud 
been poisoning my whole system, and 
had caused all the other ailments which 
had been going on for the better part of 
a year. Three days after the extraction, 
my health problem was licked. 

At last, it was Forest Hills. I had the 
three championships under my belt, and 
I really wanted that fourth one. 

During the night Just before the final 
match was scheduled I had insomnia for 
the first time in my life. 1 thought about 
all that had led up to this moment, and 
how I'd concentrated every ounce of en- 
ergy on this one goal. 

Next day it rained. 

It rained the day after, and the day 
after that. Naturally, my tension built 
with the delays. It rained and rained for 
six seemingly endless days. Each day I 
had to try to key myself up and then 
force myself to relax when the match 
was postponed. 

Finally, in the stadium against Gene 
Mako, I won the first set 6-3. Gene, 
always a threat, came on strong in the 
second set and took it 8-6 (the only set 
1 lost in a championship final that year). 
The next two 1 won 6-2, 6-1. The goal 
I'd been striving for was mine. It was 
over almost before 1 knew it. After the 
presentation, ! phoned my mother in 
Oakland and said, ''Hey, Ma. I won!" 

1 hope Rod will be able to say the 
same — at least 1 think 1 do. eno 
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irp<C.k/ John Lovesey 


The summit chase of an 
organization miier 

Jim Beatty, with the help of the Los Angeles Track Club, ran 
two brilliant miles in Europe, but he missed a world record 


G elling to the top these days is not 
so much a climb for mountaineers 
as it is an exercise in pyramidal logistics. 
A large expedition, growing smaller as 
it moves base camps higher, heaves and 
strains to place. iiUimately. one man on 
the peak. 

For almost a year now the same tech- 
nique. with necessary variations, has been 
used by the Los .Angeles Track Club. Fn- 
tering as a team of four in the same race, 
say the mile, they take turns pacing each 
other through the first ihree-gucrtcrs, 
then look to one man for a record. The 
man in every case is Jim Beatty, and the 
record, twice during the past fortnight, 
has been Peter Snell's world mile stand- 
ard, 3;54.4. In London and Helsinki, just 
three days apart, licatty ran two magnili- 
cent miles - the two fastest ever run by 
an American — but at the end of both he 
was still searching for fullillment. Even 
for an organizitlion milcr. pijs.sing Snell 
was becoming as frustrating an experi- 
ence as climbing Mount Everest. 

The Los Angeles Track Club, coached 
by Mihuly Igloi. had gone to Europe 
frankly in search of records, but from the 
start a cloud seemed to attach it.sclf to 
the party. Before the first race at 2,000 
meters in London, the heavens opened 
wide. Beatty, with Jim Cirellc. Bob Sea- 
man and the aging l.as/lo Tahori, found 
himself splashing around in ankle-deep 
water. It was typical English fare, like 
fish and chips and tea. Doughty York- 
shire runner Derek Ibbotson squished to 
victory while the Americans, all except 
Seaman, earned ihemsclvc.s a scathing 
press by dropping out after two laps foT 
fear of pulling muscles. "Inexcusably bad 
sporting manners." snorted the Loiulan 
Daily Herald's Peter Lorenzo. 

It was also wet in Oslo, the next stop, 


but there, on a heavy track, despite sev- 
eral days of missed training, Beatty man- 
aged 3:39.4 for the 1 ,500 meters, the best 
recorded lime this year. At Avranches. 
France, where rain had saturated the 
track, too, Beatty next clocked 7:54.2 for 
3,000 meters. The time, 1 .4 seconds short 
of Ciordon Piric's rccogni/cd world rec- 
ord. has been bettered by only three men. 

Remarkable as these races had been, 
it was the mile Beatty and Igloi were in- 
terested in. Back in London, the rain 
finally held off. It was cloudy but warm 
and Beatty privately was beginning to 
talk of a "miracle mile." Igloi. whose 
training methods are so mysterious that 
Seaman stopped writing down his work- 
out schedule because it didn't make any 
sense to him, was as inscrutable as ever, 
but one sensed he was thinking of a rec- 
ord. too. "Any country I can makegood 
runner." he explained to reporters. 
"Everybody said the American runner is 
lazy, don't work. Now the American 
distance runner is the best in the vorld." 
Only British track expert Norris Mc- 
Whirtcr was doubtful. He firmly pre- 
dicted 3:56. "Beyond that," he wrole, 
"you are delving into the realms of hu- 
man possibilities." 

When the Los Angeles team came to 
the starting line there were a few boos, 
the residue of bad feeling from before. It 
quickly drained away. The run was one 
of the finest ever seen, although Snell's 
record remained laniali/ingly intact, 

Igloi wanted a scorching 55-sccond 
first lap. a 1.56 half and a 2,55 three- 
quarter. What happened instead was that 
Seaman, who led at the first quarter as 


BREAKING U..S. rccofd in Helsinki, Jirn 
Bejlly Tmishcs 20 yards ahead of Jim Circlle. 
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iiilcniled. clucked 57.9. and ihosc three 
seconds \serc never made up. (irellc led 
the second lap. hitting the half in 1 158,5. 
and Beatty took over at the third, in 
2:5S.S. On the last part of the back- 
stretch Cirelle moved in front again. 
Beatty shot around him at the finish of 
the turn and beat Cirelle by txso yards and 
luo-tenths of a second in .V56.5. 

A'i if for a moment sand had stopped 
running through an hourglass, three 
other runners folloucd Beatty and Grcllc 
under four minutes. An Hnglishman. 
Stan Taylor, came third and Bob Sea- 
man fourth, both clocking 3'.5R. Another 
I nglish athlete. Mike Berisford. uas lifth 
in .1 minutes 59.2 seconds. Only the 
Duhlin mile in 195R. uhen Herb I-.lliott 
set his record of 3:54.5 and four other 
men cracked four mmiiies. can compare 
with It. Beatty's lime, like his 1,500-meicr 
mark in Oslo and his 3.000 meters at 
Avranches. set a new American record. 
"If somebody had jumped at the last 
lap," s.ay.s Beatty, "it might ha\c been 
difTcrent." 

I he team flevs to Helsinki, where Igloi 
said. "After London race, maybe some- 
body tired. Bui 1 think everybody O.K." 
fiverybody was, The plan for the mile 
was .similar to that at London. Seaman 
was told to do a 55.5 first lap, Grellc 
60 or 61 on the following quarter and 
Beatty to get past the three-quarter mark 
m 2:56, 

Conditions were cvcelleni that night. 
At the gun. Seaman leapt away, but he 
was so ansioijs that after 220 yards he 
lost contact with the other runners. "1 
didn't want to screw up a record at- 
tempt." he explained later. Ho whipped 
past the quarter in 54.6. Cirelle then W'cnt 
to the from and ran an immaculate 
second lap. hitting the half in 1:55.4. 
Beatty, as planned, was lirst at the three- 
quarter mark, but he was a fraction slow 
m 2:5S- llis real mistake, though, seemed 
to come in the middle 200 yards of the 
last lap. He slowed up loo much, and 
despite a surging tinish in the last 100. 
he was not fast enough to beat Snell's 
record His lime. 3:56.3. was two-tenths 
of a second belter than his Lomlon mile. 
He vsas now the fourth fastest miler in 
history. Grclle came second in 3:5R.S. 
and F-'inland's Olavi Salonen third in 
3:59.1. Beatty marched back down the 
track, needing dcspcriitcly to know what 
ho had done. "W hat did you gel. what 
did you get?" he kept a-skinganyonc w ho 
might have clocked his lime. .And then 
he knew that his personal Lverest was 
still beyond him. 6 nd 



I hinf^s you ftef 
"al livinc" 

.1 I 'tiUh' lid}} Pen. 'fhe 


Undy 


A good, practical pen for students, 
office workers, housewives. Everyone. 

Everybody likes the LIN'OY. 

It writes nice. Lots of people buy 
two or three al a lime. 

Maybe becanse it’s only 39c. Maybe bc- 
cau.se there are twelve brilliant ink colors. 

Or maybe they jnst like to 

have two or three or twelve around. 

Also nice to have arvnnd: = i p.ce..i96? 
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BRIDGE /Charles Goren 


Hands to pass a holiday 


A little work is fitting for a long Labor Day weekend, 
so I offer you a summer bridge quiz. No ultramodern 
conventions are involved. Sound, simple bidding 
will produce a satisfying score for you. If your total 
is 60 or less, brush up on your game. If it is 70, 
you can hold your own in most company. A total 
of 80 means you will do well anywhere. If you get 
a perfect score, why don't you call me sometime? 
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For the answers, turn page 
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BRIDGE 


continued 


THE BIDS YOU SHOULD 


1 DOUBLE -5 PTS, I HEART 2 PTS. 

2 HEARTS -1 PT. 

While you are inlercstcd in only one suit, 
no overcall in hearts Mill adequately de- 
scribe your hand- An ovcrcall of one heart 
is apt to be passed out. while a jump bid of 
two hearts is now employed as a preemptive 
measure. After partner responds to the dou- 
ble, you uill bid your hearts. 

2 5 HEARTS 5 PTS- 3 HEARTS 4 PTS. 

4 HEARTS 3 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP 1 PT. 

This hand stands a good chance of produc- 
ing five or six tricks and consequently is on 
the verge of a slam. You indicate such a 
holding by a big jump in hearts. Our own 
preference is for five hearts. However, the 
situation may be handled by first respond- 
ing with three hearts, intending to leap be- 
yond game on the next round. As a gentle 
reminder, partner has promised a high-card 
holding of 22 to 24. 

3 6 HEARTS -5 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP APTS. 

5 HEARTS -2 PTS. 

Thcre is no scientific way to handle this 
situation. It's simply incumbent on you to 
exercise y our sporting blood. Try six hearts. 
You surely have 12 tricks if the defense does 
not cash two diamond tricks at once. There 
is a reasonable chance that diamonds will 
not be led; if they are, there remains the hope 
that partner has a singleton. 

4 DOUBLE 5 PTS. 2 NO TRUMP 2 PTS. 

2 SPADES 1 PT. 

\Sest. poor fellow, is in dire straits. North 
has at least 16 points. East presumably 16. 
and you have seven. A penalty double is 
money in the bank. 

5 3 SPADES -5 PTS. 6 DIAMONDS 3 PTS. 
4 CLUBS OR 4 DIAMONDS 1 PT. 

There is no doubt in your mind that you 
can make six diamonds, but even a partner 
who has denied strength may hold the king 
of spades. It is suggested you look for that 
card by bidding three spades— an obvious 
cue bid. If partner holds the king it will be 
his duty to bid four spades, in which case 
you can undertake a grand slam. 

6 6N0TRUMP 5PTS.5NOTRUMP 4PTS. 
4 NO TRUMP 3 PTS- 5 HEARTS -2 PTS. 

Clearly. East has tossed a red herring across 
your trail. Your partner could have shown 
a strong hand by jumping to two no trump. 
His jump to three shows a hand of even 
greater value. Wc would be inclined to 
chance a direct slam bid but surely would 
bid at least five no trump. 


HA VE MADE. AND WHY 


7 2 CLUBS 5 PTS. 3 CLUBS 4 PTS. 
4 NO TRUMP 3 PTS. 3 HEARTS 1 PT. 

Your hand, worth 17 points in support of 
hearts, is too good fora three-heart response, 
for which the limit is 16 points; not quite 
good enough for a jump shift, requiring 
about 19 points. You must improvise a tem- 
porary bid. and the recommended call is 
two clubs. If partner shows any signs of 
encouragement you will look for slam. 

8 5 SPADES -5 PTS. PASS 2 PTS. 

While we normally do not like to override 
partner's decision, wc arc inclined to go on 
to five spades, not merely because there is 
grave danger their contract will be fulfilled, 
but because there is a reasonable chance we 
may make five spades. This much is certain, 
the loss at spades can hardly be severe, but 
if we should err on the side of permitting 
the opponents to play the hand, the loss can 
be staggering- A tive-spadc bid amounts to 
holding the middle of the road. 

9 PASS 5 PTS. 3 CLUBS 2 PTS. 

3 SPADES 1 PT. 

Ihis pass may appear to be a symptom that 
our blood is thinning, but wc prefer to be- 
lieve that it is evidence of good business 
sense. You can hardly hope for game. It 
appears that partner merely doesn't want to 
let the opponents run off with a bargain. 
If it were his purpose to go places, he would 
have acted immediately over the opening 
bid of one heart. 

10 REDOUBLE 5 PTS. PASS 3 PTS. 

2 CLUBS or 2 DIAMONDS 1 PT. 

Despite the fact that you have only one 
spade, the redouble is in order for your high- 
card strength should enable partner to ful- 
fill his conirael. even with the weakest sort 
of hand- It is not likely that the opponents 
will let the redouble stand, but you have now 
told partner the strength of your hand. When 
your opponents take out to two diamonds 
or two clubs you will have requested the 
next opportunity to speak, and a penally 
double should prove highly profitable. 

11 3DIAM0NDS 5PTS.2N0TRUMP 3PTS. 
>3 NO TRUMP- 2 PTS- 3 SPADES -1 PT. 

No convenient rebid is available. A mere 
return to two spades is inadequate. A jump 
to three spades is not attractive with such a 
meager trump holding. We would temporize 
with a bid of three diamonds. If partner pro- 
ceeds to three no trump, we relax. If he re- 
bids hearts, we return to three spades. If he 
rebids spades, we go to four. 


12 PASS 5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP 3 PTS. 
3 DIAMONDS 2 PTS. 

While a game is probably available to your 
side, it will be dirticuli at this level to find 
the best contract. In view of your club hold- 
ing. (he pass should prove quite profitable. 

13 PASS -5 PTS. 4 DIAMONDS 3 PTS. 

3 SPADES -2 PTS. 

Despite the great length of your diamond 
suit, you should not rebid; and no. we have 
not forgotten that partner opened the bid- 
ding. The void in partner's suit, plus your 
abundance of spades, suggest the advisabil- 
ity of checking out. Partner apparently did 
not like your diamond bid. because he re- 
fused to reenter the auction. His side strength 
is almost «urely hearts. Let that bid roll 
around to him. He may have some punitive 
ideas on the subject. 

14 3 NO TRUMP 5 PTS- 2 SPADES OR 
DOUBLE 3 PTS. 5 DIAMONDS 1 PT, 

While there is a remote chance that your 
side can make u slam, partner's pass and 
the opponent's vulnerable opening bid have 
had a dampening effect. If partner has noth- 
ing (not a remote contingency), even a game 
contract in diamonds will be out of reach. 

15 PASS 5 PTS. 5 SPADES -2 PTS. 
5 CLUBS J PT. 

You have already done your full duty by 
this hand and should not be unduly influ- 
enced by distributional features you have al- 
ready described. Your hand is minimum as 
to high curds, and you may assume that 
partner is on notice that you may have a 
six-five distribution. 

16 PASS 5 PTS. ANYTHING ELSE -0 PTS. 

It is our practice to go to great limits to keep 
the bidding open with an advance part score, 
but this would be going loo far. Complica- 
tions too often set in after South's “sport- 
ing” bids of one no trump in situations such 
as this. Partner has received no warning and 
tends to carry on the fight against the expect- 
ed competition, to his great disasler. 

17 4 NO TRUMP 5 PTS. 2 SPADES 4 PTS. 

4 HEARTS 2 PTS. 

Since there can be little concern about the 
texture of the trump suit, the only pertinent 
factor is the number of aces held by partner. 
If he has three, a grand slam can hardly be 
missed. If he has two. a small slam should be 
a cinch. Ifhe has but one. five hearts should 
be safe. Thus the Blackwood four no trump. 

18 A TRUMP- 5 PTS- DIAMOND K-3 PTS. 
Ralher than first taking a look with the king 
of diamonds you must start getting out dum- 
my's trumps so declarer will have less oppor- 
tunity to rulT spades. When you get in with 
a diamond, you will lead another trump in 
an effort to continue your sabotage. end 
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Yippee! 


Dial soap gives you reason to cheer— for a long time after you bathe! 
You know you won’t offend with perspiration odor. Only Dial has AT-7, 

most effective deodorant in soap, to get off bacteria that cause odor. 
It’s the soap for people who like people! 





HORSE 

/ Tower 

The 90-day 
war of 
the money 

Racetracks competing for the 
best of the 2-year-alds have 
raised record purses as bait 


N oi long ago ihe 2-ycar-oid season 
was a rclati\cly simple affair. The 
Hopeful alSaratoga established the prop- 
er form for the Belmont Futurity, which 
was both climax and finish of the cam- 
paign. Today the season begins in Jan- 
uary and runs through November, and if 
many of racing's traditionalists deplore 
this fact they nonetheless are right in 
there with their horses all the way — be- 
cause the pots are incredibly rich. Com- 
peting tracks have now turned the period 
immediately following the Hopeful into 
a 90-day money war. 

On Sept. 8 the Ariington-Washing- 
ton Futurity in Chicago offers S350.000; 
the same day .Atlantic City offers SIOO.- 
000. Then come the Del .Mar Futurity. 
The Futurity at Aqueduct, the Cowdin. 
the Champagne. The Garden State and. 
finally, the Pimlico Futurity. This adds 
up to nearly SI. 5 million in purses, un- 
doubtedly a record for 2 -year-olds. It 
also sets up a challenge for one of the 
sport's standards that many believed 
would never be approached. In 1947 
Calumet Farm parlayed the talents of 
Citation. Coaltown, Armed. Bewitch. 
Faultless. Fervent and 25 or so other 
horses to win SI. 402.436 in one season. 
With a bit of luck and those "baby" 
purses, the remarkably successful Cali- 
fornia combination of Owner Rex Ells- 
worth and T rainer Mish Tenney w ill come 
very close to Calumet's record. 

liarely had this pair shipped into Chi- 
cago from Hollywood Park when they 


won both halves of the Arlington-Wash- 
inglon Futurity Trial last week with 
Space Skates and Candy Spots. Another 
Ellsworth horse. Big Kim, was fourth 
in one division, and the following day 
still another. Three Links, was third 
in his Futurity warmup. 

Ellsworth's and Tenney's prominence 
on the Chicago scene and elsewhere is 
hardly an accident. Ever since he sur- 
prised the racing world with Swaps in 
1955 Rex Ellsworth has made no secret 
of the fact that he intends to become the 
world's winningest owner. He has spent 
a fortune buying the best marcs available, 
and he sent the majority of them to stal- 
lions like Khaled, Nigromantc and Tou- 
louse l.aulrec. His gamble so far has put 
him at the top of the list of winning 
owners, with nearly S850.000 this season 
already, and he is now’ almost odds-on 
to go over the million mark. 

The master plan 

However good his 2-year-olds are, 
Ellsworth will not have things all to him- 
self in this fiejd. if only because he has 
chosen to return to California after Chi- 
cago rather than come to the rich eastern 
races. Next year it may be different. Fol- 
lowing his ow n master plan for U.S. con- 
quest he will be racing on at least three 
fronts. "Some day," he told me a few’ 
years ago at his Chino. Calif, ranch. "I'll 
bring a division to New York, But 1 
won't go there until I'm good and ready 
to win races — lots of them, too." He 
must think 1963 is the year, because he 
has already applied for 40 stalls for the 
entire New York season beginning next 
.March. At the same time he'll race in 
California and in Chicago and, as is his 
custom, he'll send a few platers to win 
some walking-around money for him at 
Caliente. 

Rut uU that is next year. The search, 
for this season's 2-year-old champion 
went off in exciting fashion in last week's 
SI 17,550 Hopeful. Before it, all the talk 
concerned the two lukewarm favorites, 
Grecntree Stable's Catullus and Patrice 
Jacobs' Bonjour. Some others in the 
12-horsc field came in for mild compli- 
ments. but almost neglected in the gen- 
eral scuttlebutt was Catullus' running 
mate, a beautifully put-together number 
named Outing Class. For good reason, 
too. Outing Class had run only twice, 
finishing fifth in his first start, then win- 
ning on August 17 against rather or- 
dinary opposition by two and a half 
lengths, What everyone overlooked, 
however, was that Outing Class was 


perfectly bred (by Grecntree) to win the 
East's first "extended" sprint of six and 
a half furlongs. He is a dark bay son of 
Nasrullah, and his dam. Track Medal, is 
a full sister of Swaps. 

If Outing Class had gone to the post 
without his entry mate, Catullus, he 
might have turned up on the tote board 
at 20 to I. As it was, the Greentrec pair 
were 6 to 5. After a quarter of a mile, 
when Outing Class trailed his lield by 
13 lengths, he looked more like a 100- 
to-l horse. Then some strange things 
started happening. Bonjour, Catullus and 
Crewman, all of whom had been dogging 
the paccsetting Alabama Bound, threw 
in the sponge. Crewman and Bonjour 
simply quit running as they turned tor 
home, and Catullus gave way after being 
soundly bumped by Almanac. 

Alabama Bound. Fred Hooper's 
Olympia colt, seemed a cinch to steal the 
whole thing. But suddenly Jockey Don- 
ald Pierce and Outing Class roared out 
of the ruck like a runaway streamliner 
on a Rocky Mountain slope. They ^'on 
by nearly two lengths over Alabama 
Bound in the most' impressive perform- 
ance by any U.S. 2-year-old this year. 

"Does he always run that way'?" Train- 
er John Gaver was asked. "This is only 
the third time he's run, so I really don't 
know," replied Ciaver, as surprised as 
anyone else. ".All I know is that he's not 
temperamental like many of the Nasrul- 
lahs. but he won't do anything without 
blinkers. He loves them." 

The Hopeful has been won by colts 
like Whirlaway. Native Dancer. Nashua 
and Jaipur, but it is too soon, of course, 
to call Outing Class a champion. ()l last 
week's field. Catullus may be excused for 
his ninth-place finish. He may still go 
to Chicago for that rich futurity. Bold 
Commander, a handsome son of Bold 
Ruler, has the look of a ciU who is 
bound to improve, and Final Ruling, 
another Nasrullah who cam; from way 
out of it to be third, also has potential. 

The best 2-year-old crit at Saratoga 
may be one who never ma.le it to the 
Hopeful. He is Cain Hoy Stable’s Never 
Bond, who missed the race because ol a 
sprained back muscle. If all goes well 
with him this week Owner Harry F. Gug- 
genheim probably will ship him to Chi- 
cago. There arc other names to remem- 
ber. too, like Delta Judge, Rash Prince, 
Jet Trafiic, Y Flash and Noti. Two dark 
horses that were impressive at Saratoga 
are Scythe and Big Brave. The weeks 
ahead will be rewarding for some of 
them and exciting for all. e'*'* 
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MARKETING MEETING 

Markhinc; Dirj ctor: "Ifow can ue be sure?" 


Prisii>im: "HV can't. Bui ite cmt 

No company today can ignore the exciting changes 
taking place in the American marketplace. 

Witness the phenomenal rise in high school and college 
attendance. Consider its elTect on occupation ... on in- 
come ... on buying habits. 

Education changes people's tastes. They become more 
curious . . . more critical . . . more discerning. 

They read more. 

They are reading magazines more. (Circulations arc at 


it to oursehes to investigate every approach." 
an all-time high.) 

This spiraling reader interest -combined with the 
unique magazine advantages of flexibility, selectivity, 
belicvability- has brought new cdicicncy to an already 
dynamic medium. 

Have you examined magazines, recently? 

You won't be first to discover that they are the growth 
advertising medium of the 60’s. 

Can you afford to be last? 


MAGAZINES MAKE THINGS HAPPEN! 


golf/ Dan Jenkins 



The fantastic 
round of 
happy Homero 


A tight and tricky Texas course became the site of 
the most remarkable 18 hoies of tournament golf 
in memory when a University of Houston senior 
posted 13 birdies and one eagle to shoot a 55 


T he Premier golf course in Longview. 

Texas will never be selected as a U.S. 
Open site for reasons which do not 
whimper for explanation. At the same 
time, the short, piny nine-hole layout is 
not the easiest e\er conceived for man 
or midget. 

Every hole has a tight boundary sep- 
arating it from the Premier Oil refinery 
or from a cluster of pine trees or an east 
Texas road or a lield. It has greens that 
make a trading stamp swagger w ith big- 
ness. It also has tees, grass, flags, bunk- 
ers and rough. It is. in short, a legiti- 
mate par 70 golf course, although the 
kindest adjective for it might be sporty. 

To score well at Premier one must 
drive the ball very straight because of 
the boundaries, hit approaches and 
chips with finest caution and. as on any 
course, sink putts. Last week Homero 
Biancas, one of the most promising 
young players in the nation— amateur or 
professional— did all three and shot the 
lowest competitive round in the history 
of U.S. golf. 

Blancas birdied 13 holes and eagled 
another for a 1 5-under-par 27, 28-55. a 
totally shocking and peculiar figure that 
doesn't sound like the score of any game 
at all and looked to sports page read- 
ers like the funniest t>pographical error 
since Eli Grba started pitching. 


The occasion was the final round of 
the 72-holc Premier Invitational, a fa- 
miliar event on Texas' vast summer cir- 
cuit for amateurs- the same circuit that 
foryears has been preparing the Hogans. 
Nelsons. Demareis, Burkes. Maxwells 
and Cupiisfora larger audicncc- 

Thc Premier course measured 5.002 
yards for the 1 8 holes of Blancas' incred- 
ible journey. He began the round five 
strokes out of the tournament lead after 
believable scores of 69 and 70 and an 
extraordinary 62. He won by five after 
he had finished hitting 17 greens in reg- 
ulation figures, chipping in once for his 
eagle and taking only 20 putts. 

Blancas is one of those University of 
Houston golfers who have contributed 
to Coach Dave Williams’ six NCA.A 
team championships in the past seven 
years. .A 24-year-old Mexican, he is five 
feel 10. weighs 180 pounds, can hit the 
long ball and innocently says in a voice 
that reminds you of a young Dcsi Ar- 
naz, “It doesn't scare me to make a lot 
of birdies." 

I*aired with a teammate. F-red Marti, 
at Longview, Homero didn't believe the 
score he was shooting. "I was just trying 
to win." he said. "Fred told me I was six 
under after six, and I said, 'That's not 
right,' I figured it up and I was wrong. 
Later he told me 1 was 12 under through 


14. and I argued with him. But I added 
it up and he was right again." 

Blancas, who won the Southern Inter- 
collegiate and was runner-up to Hous- 
ton teammate Kermil Zarley in the 
NCAA finals, finished his round with 
the nourish of a 40-foot birdie putt on 
17 and a gimmic birdie on the par 5 
18th, He mysteriously missed one birdie 
putt of two feet and made only one long 
putt, the one on 17. Most of the birdies 
ranged from eight feet in. On all of the 
par 4s at Premier his long and accurate 
drives left him no more than an eight- 
iron approach, and usually a wedge. 

“It is wise to take out the driver on 
only four holes there," Homero ex- 
plained. “On the other holes you ought 
to drive with an iron to stay in bounds. 

“I used to hit a long, high hook." he 
added, “and I thought it was smart to 
try and hit a shorter iron to the green 
than anybody else. But now I've short- 
ened my backswing. so i hit straighier." 

It was three years ago at the Masters 
that Blancas was first talked about. 
The speaker was a fellow Houston resi- 
dent. Jimmy Dcmaret. 

Dcmaret was bragging about a hand- 
some boy. the son of a maintenance man 
at Houston's fashionable old River Oaks 
Country Club, who could give most 
amateurs two strokes a nine and win. 
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Said Jimmy: “'I've seen a lot of young 
hotshots, but this kid can really play. 
}\} I'l’kc lo back him on the iour right 
noss. " So would a lot of other people, 
according to Houston foach Williams, 
and they were stajidirvg in line for tho 
opportunity long before Blancas shot 
the .^5. 

“The kid has been working at golf 
since he was 8.” sa>s Williams. “He's a 
tcrnlic all-round pla>er, with more good 
shots than any college boy rseeverscen. 
And we'\e had some excellent ones." 

fX'spfte the Prcniier a'urse’s strange 
I'neasurements. Blancas needed a wider 
assortment of his “good” shots there 
than anyone might suspect. To fully ap- 
preciate his achievement, one need only 
consider how he played the course. (The 
distances are approximate, as dilTerent 
tees are used on each nine.) 

Hie first hole is a 325-\ard drive and 
nine-iron that he birdied twice; the sec- 
ond. a 475-yard par 5 that he played 
with a daring sfiorlciit drise and eight- 
iron. chipping in for an eagle and par- 
ring: the third, a 210-yard par 4. where he 
used an iron and wedge for two birdies; 
the fourili. a lOO-yard par 3 that he bird- 
ied twice with a nine-iron: the lifth. a 
.150-yard par 4. wlierc he drove with a 
long iron and wedged for one birdie; 
the sixth, a l05->;ird nine-iron or wedge 
shot Uiat he birdied twice; the seventh, 
a 310-yaider, where he used a driver 
and wedge for one birdie; the eighth, a 
165-yard par 3, where he hit a six-iron 
for one birdie; and the ninth, a 500- 
yard par 5. where he used a driver, four- 
wood and chip for two birdies. 

Many of Texas' finest golfers have 
played Premier over the past years, but 
Blancas' round was live strokes belter 
than anyone had ever scored there be- 
fore. Jac\\-(.'upii, who grew up near by, 
held the previous record at 60. 

As of now*. Blancas' main concerns 
are trying to quabfy for the U.S. Ania- 
icur at Ihnchursi and getting his degri« 
at (lousion. Bui a pro career is un- 
doubtedly his destiny. 

l.ast weekend he was asked if he pat- 
terned himself after any pro. 

"My idol, 1 suppose, is Ben Hogan,” 
he said, “hut I don't think anybody will 
accuse me of swinging like him." 

It was Hogan who I'lrst stirred the im- 
agination several years ago by suggest- 
ing that it was not only physically and 
mentally possible but reasonable to ex- 
pect a man one day lo score 18 straight 
birdies. So far, Homcro Blancas has 
conic as close as anyone. end 



You’re really in in“0rlqn". . in style, comfort, neatness 


The haggy look is out because 
"Orion"’ is in! And you're really in 
. . . in handsome suits and sport coats 
of woo! blended with "Orion" acrylic 
fiber. Wrinkles? They're out because 
"Orion" gives them the brush off. The 
stay-neat shape is in. So is the trouser 
crease. Styles? Very, very in . . . in 
"Orion". Get these luxury suits and 
sport coats containing "Orion" . . . 
superbly tailored by CLIFTEX 



If starU’d as a private joke in Nebraska, hut soon the whole world was following the 
progress of a handful of cowboys across the badlands and prairies of the Midwest, en 
route to the Chicago World's Fair of IS93. For good reasons of their own, Europe's 
military experts were especially interested in the results by ROBERT CANTWELL 


' JT landing on the balcony of the Blaine Hotel in Chad- 
ron. Neb., a thousand miles west of Chicago, Jim 
Hartzel pointed a pistol into the air and said earnestly. 
■'Boys, the hour is now arrived for the cowboy race from 
Chadron to Chicago to start." Nine horsemen, all in a bellig- 
erent mood, were lined up before the Blaine Hotel. "1 trust 
you will lake good care of your horses." Hartzel continued, 
for the benefit of two humane society officials who w ere try- 
ing to stop the race, "and I know you will conduct your- 
selves as gentlemen and uphold the good name of Chadron 
and the State of Nebraska." 

Then he fired the pistol. It was 5:33 on the evening of 
June 13, 1893. The regimental band of the Ninth L’.S. Cav- 


alry began to play; some 3,500 spectators lining the street 
leading out of town broke into cheers. To the astonish- 
ment of the journalists present, the riders started at a walk. 
“There was no grand dash." w rote the reporter for Harper's 
H'eekty, the leading national news magazine of the time, 
"no spurt at the start. The horses ambled off." 

The nine riders, w ho included one nationally famous gun- 
man. Doc Middleton, a mysterious newcomer known as 
Rattlesnake, a stagecoach driver and six cow'punchcrs, 
moved out of Chadron together and jogged along the road 
past Pine Ridge, southeast of town. Barely on speaking 
terms, the racers kept together to the town of Rushvillc. 
It was after dark when they arrived. Middleton, a sinister- 
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looking characier in boots, jeans and a white sombrei'O. 
his black heard tucked into the handkerchief around his 
neck, stabled hts (wo horses. Jinintie and Geronitno. and 
registered at the Rushville hotel to get a good night's sleep. 
After some hesitation John Berry, the stagecoach driver, 
did likewise, follow-ed by the others, with one exception. 
Joe Gillespie, a genuine cowboy, gray-haired, extremely 
fat but light on his feet and a gifted rider, went on through 
Rushville and slept in the open with his horses. He was the 
first away In the morning. . . . 


hat became known as The Great 1,000-Milc Cow- 
boy Race actually began a.s a joke. Emmett Al- 
bright. a Texas cowboy living in the town of Crawford, not 
far from Chadron. cooked up a gag that 300 cowboys were 
going to race across the prairie to the Chicago World's 
hair. He planted the story in eastern newspapers w ith the 
aid of a newspaperman, never identified. In Albright's 
story the cowboys, on arriving in Chicago, would demon- 
strate range skills- riding, cutting out cattle, and so on. It 
was expected the show would attract thousands to the 
Union Stockyards. 

Upon seeing their gag in print. Albright and his news- 


paper crony improved on it. Various portly businessmen in 
Chadron and elderly farmers living around the countryside 
were pictured as eagerly enrolling to ride to Chicago. It 
was printed that Jim Hartzei, the deadliest shot in Nebraska, 
was certain to enter, .'im was the town fire chief. Another 
contender was Win Satierlce. described as "a daring rider 
and great favorite on the range." Win was the 1 l-ycar-old 
son of the owner of the Blame Hotel. 

The livery-stable sophisticates of Chadron were con- 
vulsed: it was the funniest thing that had ever happened 
to the town. Then letters began to pour into Chadron from 
all over the world. The jokers had unexpectedly touched 
on one of the hottest subjects in military and humane- 
society circles. In the preceding I'all the German and .Aus- 
trian cavalry had staged a Berlin-to-Vicnna endurance race 
- 360 miles that turned into a ghastly parody of a mil- 
itary exercise. Of the 230 horses in the race, more than 
30 died or were disabled. One fell off a bridge, and oth- 
ers were kept going by injections of morphine. The Ger- 
man odicers held back, hoping to let Prince Frederick Leo- 
pold. the cousin of the Kaiser, enter Vienna first; Leopold, 
whose horse broke down after 1 1 hours, kept the animal 
doped for the remaining 74 hours. An Austrian. Count 
Starheniberg, won the S5,0(KI first prize with .wjunw,/ 
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an elapsed time of 71 hours 20 minutes, but his horse died. 

Most of these horses were Thoroughbreds, but many 
of the best performers were wiry little Hungarian horses of 
uncertain ancestry. In England, where the poor showing 
of the German cavalry was a revelation, there was a move- 
ment to find new sources of cavalry mounts, and General 
George Benjamin Wolseley (he became Sir George) was 
investigating the use of western cow ponies. General Wol- 
seley was a veteran of heroic reputation dating from the 
Indian Mutiny and an aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria. 
More important, he was the younger brother of Viscount 
Wolseley, who helped create the modern British army. So 
all Europe was following the news from Nebraska. 

Albright and his friends were stunned to find their thou- 
sand-mile horse race being taken with the utmost serious- 
ness. The Chadron newspaper sternly editorialized that 
in the future local pranksters should keep their jokes to 
themselves. But interest had mounted to the point where 
a public meeting was called in Nelson's Opera House to 
discuss the race. A first prize of 51,000 was raised. Buf- 
falo Bill wired from his Wild West show at the Chicago 
fair that he would add 5500. He had been queried by 
General Wolseley about shipping range horses to England 
for the cavalry. A race committee was set up, and rules 
were worked out. Only western cow ponies could be used, 
and only two horses to a man, with ordinary 35-pound 
range saddles, the saddle and rider to weigh not less than 
150 pounds. 

Some mighty strange cowboys entered. Doc Middleton 
was the former head of a gang of thugs known as the Pony 
Boys who had terrorized northeastern Nebraska, across the 
state from Chadron. His pal, Kid Wade, had been lynched, 
the gang had been broken up and. after serving a jail term. 


Doc had become respectable, settling down as a Chadron 
gambler. 

The day before the race was to start, an unknown who 
called himself Rattlesnake Jim Stephens arrived in Chadron 
with two fine horses, saying he had ridden 500 miles from 
Kansas in 1 1 days to enter the race. He looked like a dime 
novel character, with his hatband of rattlesnake rattles. 

Emmett Albright was prevailed upon to enter. He 
couldn't get out of it, since the city fathers were grimly 
announcing that the whole thing was his idea. 

These spectacular figures overshadowed the genuine cow- 
punchers in the race — Dave Douglas, a teen-age rider, old 
Joe Gillespie, Joe Campbell from Denver and two South 
Dakota boys, George Jones and Charley Smith. 

Almost as the horses were lining up, John Berry entered 
the race. Berry came about as close to being the classic fig- 
ure of the western good man opposed to the western bad- 
man — as was possible for a creature of flesh and blood, He 
was slight, soft-spoken, modest, hard-working, intelligent 
and kindly. H is reputation as a hero stemmed from the fact 
that he had kept the mail stage running to Fort Niobrara 
during the Indian wars, which lasted until 1891 in the 
country through which he drove the stage. Since he had 
no suitable mounts of his own, he rode the horses of Jack 
Hale, a South Dakota rancher: Sandy, a bay gelding, and 
Poison, a magnificent 5-year-old stallion that was a mixture 
of Kentucky Thoroughbred and western range stock. 

Doc Middleton and his cronies immediately withdrew 
from the race. They refused to ride if Berry rode. They said 
he was disqualified because he had helped the race com- 
mittee plan the route. The start was delayed all day. Berry 
finally agreed to forfeit the prize if the judges ruled against 
him. in order to get the race started. So Doc Middleton 



came back in, but wiih the conspicuous bad feeling of 
a notoriously dangerous man. 

^IJ^arly in the morning of the second day of the race 
Joe Gillespie heaved his 1 85 pounds on Billy Mack, his 
chestnut gelding and, leading his gray, Billy Shafer, headed 
into the hills east of Rushville. The route ran due cast 
through the Sand Hills, a desolate extension of the Dakota 
Badlands, to the tirst control point at Long Pine. In wet 
weather travel through the Sand Hills wasn't so bad. for 
the roads and trails packed hard, but in the summer the 
dry sand dragged heavily. The hills were like desert sand 
dunes, but thinly covered with grass. They shifted constant- 
ly under the w ind from the Rockies. Big bare sandy hollows, 
known as blowouts, formed between the hills. The whole 
terrain was an enormous sponge, satking up rain and rivers 
and releasing the water in isolated pockets and valleys. 

In midmorning Doc .Middleton and Rattlesnake Ste- 
phens. riding hard, passed Gillespie, who. however, kept 
them in sight. Middleton was riding as if evading the law, 
which in fact he had often done in the Sand Hills. He had 
a hideout almo.st in the micldie of them, where the famous 
Sand Hills bird sanctuary is now located. Middleton's 
strategy was simple: he was going to ride the others out 
at the start of the race, relying on his private knowledge 
of this unknown region. He was willing to burn out one 
of his horses, since he planned to be so far ahead he could 
gel through the easy country of Iowa on Gcronimo alone. 

Where he stopped on Wednesday night and Thursday 
night is not recorded. At 4:45 on Friday afternoon he rode 
into Long Pine — phenomenal time m view of the nature 
of the country. But Gillespie and Stephens were still keeping 


up with him. Forty-five minutes later Fmmett Albright 
rode up to the control point. The others were scattered half- 
way acros.s the Sand Hills, Berrv in last place. If anyone 
knew- the Sand Hills better than Middleton, it was Berry. 
He had been the first homesteader there, a place now called 
Johnstown, not far from Middleton's hideout. Berry cer- 
tainly did not try to make speed through the sand. He 
walked his horses, often walking with them. He never used 
a whip or a spur, instead of racing in bad terrain, he used 
the time to win the confidence of the horses, thus letting 
strange mounts become thoroughly familiar with him at 
the start of the race. Beyond the Sand Hills, and before 
Long Pine, the road entered steep, wild, wooded hills and 
the fossil-filled canyons around Bone Creek. Here Berry 
also rode slowly. He was nearly a day behind the leaders. 

Middleton was away early on Saturday niorning. The 
headquarters of the Pony Boys had been in nearby Bassett, 
at the Martin Hotel, and Doc wasn't popular around there. 
He pounded on through Stuart and Atkinson to O'Neill, 
the second control point. 59 miles from Long Pine. His 
strategy seemed to be working: Dave Douglas dropped out 
of the race at Atkinson: he had worn out one horse trying 
to catch Middleton in the rough country and wouldn't go 
on with only one mount. 

Beyond O'Neill the road ran over level country, where 
limitless acres of wild hay were harvested commercially 
each fall, the old stacks standing like small mountains 
beside the road. Middleton continued to ride hard, check- 
ing in at the third control point, Wausa, 58 miles beyond 
O'Neill, and driving on toward Coleridge and Sioux City. 
John Berry registered at O'Neill 13 hours after Middleton. 

At Coleridge, Middleton left his horse Jimmy, who had 
begun to go lame. He started from there at 5 o'clock in the 
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morning, jogged slowly but steadily all day. making four 
stops to feed Geronimo. and at 7:30 in the evening came 
to the Missouri River opposite Sioux City, where a large 
crowd had gathered. As the cheers rose, the outlaw doffed 
his white sombrero and waved it in triumph. ‘'I am a little 
tired," he said, “but will get over it with a good night's rest. 
My horse is in good condition, and I believe I am a winner, 
even if I have but one horse." 

While he was talking Joe Gillespie galloped up on Billy 
Mack, still leading his fresh horse Billy Shafer. To Middle- 
ton's astonishment, the fat man was in fine shape and in 
good spirits and said he would be first in Chieago. The 
Chicago Tribune, which was now carrying news of the race 
on its front page. said. "Many practical horsemen who 
saw his mounts share his opinion." Before Middleton had 
grasped the fact that Gillespie was barely behind him (and 
with a fresh horse) he had another shock: Rattlesnake 
Stephens rode up. But there was worse news for the outlaw. 
Only an hour and a half behind the leader, John Berry 
arrived at the river at 9 o’clock. 

Middleton never got over his astonishment, chagrin and 
hurt pride. Disregarding outlaw ethics, he whined, com- 
plained and charged everyone with trickery. Early next 
morning Gillespie and Stephens started ahead of him. 
Before Middleton was under way Berry crossed the river 
and hurried on into Iowa, willing now to ride ahead of 
Middleton. Forty miles from Sioux City, Rattlesnake Ste- 
phens had to leave his horse Nick. He tried to keep up with 
Gillespie, with only one mount. General Grant, and did so 
for a considerable distance: Gillespie and Stephens both 
checked into the control point at the little town of Galva, 
Iowa, at 6:45 on the morning of June 21 . Berry was exactly 
one hour behind them. All rested there briefly. Berry leaving 


10 minutes ahead of the others. In the 66 miles to Fort 
Dodge. Stephens passed Berry, to arrive 20 minutes earlier. 

Torrential rains had started. Berry was again nursing his 
horses, traveling more slowly but keeping up by taking 
shorter stops at night. Between Fort Dodge and Cedar Falls 
—99 miles Berry again got the lead, but they were all close 
together. As they approached Cedar Falls, Stephens and 
Gillespie both passed him, arriving half an hour earlier. 
Berry continued to ride another three hours, bedding down 
at about 10 that night. 

The race was now nationwide news. The Chicago Tribune 
reported that Middleton, the best known of the racers, was 
hopelessly in last place. There was a curious and unex- 
plained fear that foul play would stop Berry. The Tribune 
reported that his horses were guarded at every stop: “The 
greatest care was taken to keep the crowd away from the 
animals, and there is a rumor current that an attempt will 
be made to poison them.” Another Chicago paper sent a 
reporter to Waterloo. low'a to accompany the lead rider on 
a bicycle. But local wags spoiled this bit of Journalistic 
enterprise- A weary rider on a jaded nag posed as a racer 
and was whisked off by the reporter to a hotel for dinner. 
He filled the reporter with imaginary talcs of his exploits 
while the real racers passed through town. 

Joe Gillespie had stuck with Rattlesnake Stephens ever 
since leaving Rushvillc. Now that Stephens had only one 
horse, Gillespie relaxed. Coming into the town of Man- 
chester. Iowa. 43 miles before Dubuque, he was startled 
and pleased by the sound of music in the streets and found 
himself riding into a circus parade. A picturesque character, 
and now a popular favorite, Gillespie was persuaded to 
join the parade. As he believed himself safely ahead, he 
then went to the circus, svherc he entertained the crowd by 



riding a trick mule. He then resumed his solitary ride 
through the chcckerboarded farm country. 

But both Berry and Rattlesnake had passed him. Berry 
crossed the Mississippi River bridge at Dubuque, nearly 
800 mile.s from Chadron. at 12:30 Sunday afternoon, June 
25. Rattlesnake crossed at 2:30, Gillespie 20 minutes later. 
However, this was Rattlc.snake‘s last effort: hi.s only horse. 
General Grant, was playing out, and now he fell back. 

Berry did not know where the others were. He was no 
longer eating, partly because of the lime required, partly 
to keep down every ounce of weight. New rainstorms 
struck, and Joe Gillespie, who had no coat, began walking, 
lying his horses together and leading them. Somewhere 
around Stockton, 111., about 40 miles toward Chicago from 
Dubuque, Berry decided to ride straight through. He 
reached Freeport, III. at 7:20 in the morning, Gillespie 
coming in at 9:45. Unexpectedly, one of the South Dakota 
boys, Charley Smith, rode up with two fine mounts, Dyna- 
mite and Red Wing, just as Gillespie was leaving at 1 1 :30, 
and left with him. 

Berry rode the 68 miles to Dc Kalb in 12 hours and 20 
minutes. He left there on Poison at 10:50 in the morning, 
an hour ahead of Gillespie and Smith, in darkness and rain 
so heavy he could not see the road. Humane society officials 
were now riding in buggies, accompanying each racer. 
Berry stayed close to his escort. Gillespie and Smith, how- 
ever, left De Kalb suddenly, and when the agents assigned 
to them discovered this and tried to leave also, they found 
it impossible to hire carriages, and Gillespie and Smith 
went on without surveillance. 

Berry did not stop for feed and water all night. At 7 in 
the morning he saw the smoke of Chicago and began to 
worry about the effect that stone roads would have on his 


horse’s feet. The morning grew hot. and at suburban Hey- 
wood he stopped and gave Poison a spoonful of water. He 
finally entered the city on Madison Street, which was al- 
ready becoming crowded with morning traffic, At Califor- 
nia Avenue he turned into John Boulevard, asking his way 
of bystanders. Berry's jeans were mud-covered, his fea- 
tures were red and swollen and he was barely able to hold 
up his head. His e)cs were puffed and red from exposure. 
People stared at him with their mouths open and waved 
him on. He hit Ashland Avenue and then 22nd Street, 
after which he reached Michigan Avenue and easily went 
on to the fair grounds. 

A tremendous crowd filled the street in front of the 
entrance to Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. Traffic was 
stopped. A small boy atop a telegraph pole saw the lone 
rider approaching and let out a yell. A mighty cheer rose 
from the crowd as Berry jogged up at exactly 9:30 in the 
morning. 

Colonel Cody ran out to greet him, saying, “Berry, old 
man, I'm glad to see you! How do you feel?” 

Berry replied in a hoarse whisper that couldn't be heard. 
He slowly lifted bis leg over the saddle, stepped down and 
fell to the ground. He pul his hand over his eyes, prob- 
ably, said the Chicago News reporter, because they were 
swollen from lack of sleep. The cowboys of the Wild West 
show led Poison to a stable under the gnindstand, treating 
“the noble animal” like a sick infant. They rubbed his 
joints with liniment and wiped his mouth with a sponge. 
Berry meanwhile had recovered his self-possession. “I'm 
all right,” he said, “but dreadfully tired.” He had covered 
the thousand miles (set later at 1,040) in 13 days and 16 
hours, the last 130-plus in 24 hours and the last 80 miles 
in nine hours and a half. Humane society veterinarians 

continued 
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examined Poison and pronounced him 
in fine shape. 

■'Western range horses," cried HutValo 
Bill, “are the hardiest and best horses for 
cavalr> use on the face of the earth!" 

At fcmmcit Albright, fresh and 

rested, galloped up on Outlaw. By this 
time, howeser, no one took the joker 
seriously. He was charged with having 
loaded his horse on a boxcar in Man- 
chester, low-a and again from l)e Kalb 
to the outskirts of Chicago. 

Berry was given a drink, slept for half 
an hour on a sofa in Cody's apartment 
and appeared at a luncheon Codv had 
improvised for horsemen and reporters. 
The crowd comimied to grow all day. 
until the adjoining streets were impassa- 
ble. .At 1 1.^5 the luncheon was interrupt- 
ed by shouting- Joe (lillespie had just 
ridden up on Billy Shafer, The fat man 
was in excellent spirits, and his horse was 
in better shape than Berry's Poison or 
Albright's Outlaw. “He's the best boss 
1 c\er throwed a leg over." said Gillespie. 
'Yiive hffit a Iktlc tx’st atuf two quarts 
of oats and he'll throw off another fifty 
miles this al’icrnoon." 

Twelve minutes later Charley Smith 
galloped up on Dynamite. He smiled 
cheerfully, but "limped a little when he 
dismounted." Either Smith or CiiUcspic 
migiil have beaten Berry. But the road 
they took from De Kalb to Chicago was 
several miles longer than that taken by- 
Berry, Giving the humane society olTicial 
the slip was costly. He was so angry that 
when he eventually caught them "he was 
not disposed to keep the pair from going 
wrong" when they took a longer route 
into Chicago. 

Rattlesnake Stephens, who had Just 
arrived in Dc Kalb, wired his protest 
against giving the pri-te to Berry, but the 
race committee decided in Berry's favor. 
-Vliddleion. who left i-reeport l| hours 
behind Berry, reached Dc Kalb five hours 
behind .Stephens and George Jones. The 
outlaw had lost his spirit; nothing more 
was heard from him. 

T he great C hadron-lo-Chicago 
1.000-milc racewas called the most 
remarkable feat of endurance of men and 
horses to be found in the record books. 


There is some justification for the claim. 
The scheduled time of the Pony Express 
from St. Joseph. Mo. to Sacramento 
(l.yXO miles) was eight days. Actual runs 
came to more than 1 1 days, though Lin- 
coln's inaugural address was carried from 
St. Joseph to .Sacramento in only seven 
days and 17 hours. But the Pony Express 
riders (Colonel Cody among them, in 
his youth ) changed liorscs every 1 0 miles, 
and it was considered remarkable that 
they covered 75 miles a day. The riders 
in the cowboy race covered more than 
70 miles a day every day for two weeks. 

Had the race been carefully planned 
they could have made belter lime. But 
the control points were merely stations 
where humane society veterinarians ex- 
amined the horses; otherwise, the cow- 
boys found their own livery stables, feed 
and hotel rooms, or. like Joe Gillespie, 
slept in the open, fhesc factors, together 
with the difFcrcnccs in the country trav- 
ersed. made any comparison with the 
Gcrman-.Ausli ian cavalry race academic. 
\ et it was obvious that as horsemen the 
cow boys surpassed the best of the Euro- 
pean cavalrymen. In racing .^60 miles the 
Germans and Austrians lost .10 out of 
2.l0liorses in a fair-weather cross-country 
ride. This was onc-seventh of the total- 
pretty dose to combat losses. The cow- 
boys rode more than a thousand miles, 
much of the way through country as 
wild as could be readily found, killed 
no horses and brought sonic of them to 
Chicago in first-class condition. 

What surprised the Americans about 
the Gcrman-Ausirian race was the naive- 
te of the Europeans. The German and 
Ausiiian authorities really thought their 
cavalrymen had done something won- 
derful. Here the distances fromonctown 
to another were so great that a ride of 
.160 miles was commonplace. A cowboy's 
horse was his most priced possession, if 
not his only possession, and to lose one 
on a ndc from. say. Denver to Santa I'c 
(167 miles) would have stamped the rider 
as a lunatic, fhe cowboy race was a 
triumph in another sense. John Berry 
became a renowned frontier figure for 
his exploit- Doc Middleton, disappoint- 
ed by the failure of his honest endeavor, 
returned to crime and died in jail in 
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everyone is getting stripes 

When Paul Hornung made pfc, we got out the stripes. Because stripes will be 
big. Really big. Note how big on Bob Cousy (left); slightly smaller on Ken Ven- 
turi (right). Bob’s $14.95 sweater is of 100 percent Orion acrylic and can be 
washed in automatic laundries: Ken Venturi's sweater is called the “Ken 
Venturi Blazer," and sells for $19.95. The narrow stripe cardigan on Frank 
Gifford IS worsted wool and $15.95. There are 13 color combinations in all. 


Bob Couoir. Of lb« Botlon batkrtball CCIcc*: frank Sil- 
lord, back with lha Htw York loolball G.arMi Kan Ven- 
turi, profeasional gollar; Horrrung olairt lor Groan Bar- 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

ll slaricd like a fypicaJ AL week, wilh Siw 
>iirk winning 21 7, Then, following a 13- 
inning loss lo the Angels, came whai may go 
down as one of the more prophetic quotes 
of the season. Said Manager Ralph Houk: 
"Just remember this: we coufd get into a 
10-gamc losing streak ■' Before long, Roger 
Maris was bunting (unsuccessfully). Bill 
Stafford had a sore shoulder and I louk was 
60',' right- The Orioles swept the Yankees 
live in a row. and the end was not in sigbl. 
One remark that will /u>r become famous 
was addressed to fliwiland's Pedro Ramos. 
"Your shirt's dirty." Umpire Kd Rungc told 
him. "Change it." Later Ramos was ordered 
lo pul on clean trousers and a new cap. It 
all came about. Riinge explained, because 
Ramos soiled his uniform with tobacco juice 
and sticky resin, which had a way of turning 
up on the ball. The Indians lost four of six 
but were glad to be alive. As the players 
were about to take off for Detroit their plane 
was almost hit by one that was landing. 
\Vhcn it came to talcs of woe, it was liard to 
beat Baltimore, which lost Ron Hansen 
(broken hand) and Milt Pappas (sore arm), 
in addition to Steve Barber (mononucleo- 
sis). But that was just the point: somehow 
the Orioles were suddenly hard to beat. With 
Jerry Adair hitting .515 and Brooks Robin- 
son .6.10. they won six of seven. Los .\ngvlc-s 
dropped four of six and missed a big chance 
to gain on the Yankees. ChicaKo proved 
more opportunistic, picking up three and a 
half games in three days, Wiih 17 of their 
linal 32 games against second-division clubs 
and. m»>re important, six against the Yank- 
ees, the White Sox dreamed fancifully that 
they still might overtake New York. Uciroit. 
sustained by 16 homers, squeezed over the 
.500 mark for the first lime in six weeks. 
Kansas City got .444 hitting by Norm Sie- 
bern and was concluding its most successful 
m«>nlh since July 195^. Jimmy Piersall of 
Mashington was ejected for arguing On the 
very first pitch of one game, but his team- 
mates stayed long enough to win two of six. 
Don Rudolph became the first left-hander 
to shut out the Twins. Lee Stange of Min- 
iKsota was the first right-handed starter to 
win in nearly a month. Buoyed by the belief 
that Camilo Pascual would soon take his 
regular turn again, the Twins were poised 
for the final month of the season. "1 like 
to pitch at room temperature,” Boston's 
Gene Conley said. 1 le had to settle for typi- 
cal Kansas City temperature (99°) but came 


through with the team's only completc- 
gatne win. This, plus Carl Ya.sfr/etnski's.424 
batting, helped the Red Sox close in on the 
seventh-place Indians. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

After Dal Maxvil! of .St. Louis hit his first 
major league home run his fellow electrical 
engineering graduate. Outfielder Charley 
James, marked the feat in phrases certainly 
foreign to baseball, and not too familiar to 
science. Declared James: "Maxvjjl inter- 
sects sphere on parabolic path of sphere at 
center of percussion on mallet." Bill White, 
who has a B.S. degree, finished a three-week 
spree with a .465 HA in National League 
hitting. Gene Oliver hit a two-run homer, 
then lamented. "We never win wlien I gel 
the big hits. I'm always a bridesmaid." Last 
year'sbridesmaid. Los kngeles, split six games 
and lost more of its shrinking lead. There 
was now real concern that Sandy Koufax, 
still out because of a blood-circulation difli- 
cully in his left hand, may not pitch until 
1963. At one point, doctors feared they 
might have to amputate a finger. Houston 
suffered from perforated gloves (nine errors) 
and anemic bats (.231 BA) as its losing 
streak reached nine. So inept were the hit- 
lers that only 19 of 80 runners scored. Still. 
.Manager Harry Craft said. "We've done 
pretty well when you consider we're playing 
nose to nose against the Cubs, a team that 
has been in existence for years." Coming 
face to face with facts. Milwaukee players 
realized they might tinish out of the first 
division for the first time since the team 
moved from Boston. So Hank Aaron bat- 
ted .348 and Warren Spahn won twice, pull- 


SLUGGING LEADERS 


AMERICAIS LEAGUE 


TB PCT 


Mantle, NY 
Colavllo. Del 
Killebrew. Mmn 
Wagnei LA 
Casn. Del 
Gentile Galt 
Sietiern. KC 
A Smith. Chi 
Mam. NY 
Robinson Balt 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Robinson, Cm 
H Aaron Mil 
Maya SF 
Hawaii}. LA 
Cepeda SF 
Skinnei. Pill 
T Davis. LA 
F Alou SF 
Adcock. Mil 
Altman Chi 
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LEFT-HANDERS wIlO CXCClIcd WCfC PhllllCS’ 
Chris Sfiori. who beat Dodgers; Jack Kralick 
oF Twins who pitched no-hiilcr against A's. 


ing the Braves to within one percentage 
point of fifth place. Dick Groat of PiiK- 
hurgh was hit on the nose by a careening 
grounder. For most of the week, howexer, 
it was the Pirates who hit the ball on its nose 
as they won six of nine. When it came to 
hilling. ChicaKo's Bob Buhl made no mis- 
take xshen he chose to be a pitcher. He 
earned the Cubs their only two svins. As a 
hitter who had gone 0 for 46 batting right- 
handed. Buhl decided lo try swinging left- 
handed. Now he is 0 for 49. A 12th coach, 
Mel Wright, was added, as Owner Philip K. 
W'rigley apparently decided coaches were 
cheaper by the dozen. One of the cheapest 
success stones of the year involved -San 
Francisco's Orlando Cepeda. He was fined 
S50 for not running out a grounder, and 
promptly hit five homers in five games. 
He had been hampered by a loop at the lop 
of his swing and had hit only three home 
runs in four weeks. Following six losses in 
1 1 road games, the Giants longed for Can- 
dlestick Park and their secret weapon — mu- 
sic by I>;l Courtney's band. When support- 
ed by Courtney, the Giants have played 
.885 hall; without him. .563. The sweetest 
sounds in I’hiladdphia came as five Dodgers 
broke bats sainly trying to get hits against 
Chris Short- The Phillies won five of eight 
and helped Gene Mauch gel a contract for 
next season. "We got some guys with won- 
derful educations, but the ball won't go 
where their mind is," said New York's Ca- 
sey Stengel in a hodgepodge tif pained vc- 
raeily. As if on cue. Jay Hook (Northwest- 
ern graduate) beat the Dodgers, and Ken 
MacKcnzic (Yale) defeated the Giants. 
Marx TTironcbcrry fans were fegion. One 
cluster wore 1 shirts with the letters V RAM, 
Anolhcrearned banners saying "Crimberry, 
strawberry. We love Throneberry. " Richie 
Ashburr rode onto the field to present Gil 
Hodges a golf cart. As he put-putted past 
the dugout. Ashburn yelled, "How do you 
stop this thing'.'" The big question was how 
to stop Cinciniiaii. Jixey Jay and Bob Pur- 
key each won twice and became 2()-gamc 
winners. The Reds, siciorious in 40 of 54 
tries (.741 ), gained two and a half games on 
the Dodgers. Things went so well that Own- 
er Bill DeWiit bet on a hunch. Sure enough, 
the horse, named Victory Red, won. end 
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aASEBAUL ritt. I.I1 1 [ t lkague world sb- 

Ribs 41 Williamspori. Pa lutl e^cryl>)lnB jumi'ing. 
There ucrc Iri’gs in ihe cdin-toaKcd oulhclU, tcnsi- 
livc lnuUlcr^ in ihe ManiJs. and a carnival of shrewd 
ofl-ticld iraJinii (a Japanese IO0->en mne wnrih 
ccniv went lor nne 'l jnkee dollar). At the end of llic 
wcck-Umi;. cighi-leam vcrics the Lillie Leaguerv of 
San Jt»e, Calil. vron. Wnh •supeiUtwe piiehmg hv 
TcdfTeddv yeaOC'jmpbcll at6fcei I.^IOpouncIv 
biggevi Little Leaguer ever to pla> lit the MMtes — San 
Joye overcame a Kankakee, III. team } 0 in the final 
game. Campbell pitched a vix-inning no-hilier. «rik. 
ing out I I . walking one. Dan Hrewvlcr of the luck- 
iesv Kankakcev lihiv wav their third loving vericv 
finals) had lOvlrikcouls. bill a walk, hiv own lidding 
error and a home run b> Shortstop Vaughn Takala 
in the filth wav the hall game. 

HAUL RUTH l.r.AGUr. CHAMPIOSSHIP wcnl 
to Trenton. N.i. lor the vccond iiine In Bndgclon. 
N.J, a crowd of 7,41)0 saw Trenton Pitcher Trank 
Parlyka scatter seven hits for a close 7-6 victory over 
a Portland, Ore. team. 


BOATING WfATHFKLY \SOS (>ee page /il). At 
the end of three days of light-wind match racing 
against a surprisingly ungainly Nr/miri (the other 
two 12s. ( oliimbia anil tuilt rner. were dropped ear- 
l> in the week), the America's Cup sclcetioncominil- 
ice chose iCral/irr/y as the cup defender. The com- 
mittee had only to scan the rcsullv. Up to Ihe final 
senes tests off Newport. R.l. It curhiTfi had won >2 
and lost 5. while \e/friiii wav 14 and 4. However, 

Muvbacher sailed Wrmherly to three convincing vic- 
tories (m 72 inilev of racing she won by a total ol 
1 1 4b minutes I. As the loser, "\effi" gets a silver tea 
urn donated hy the l.ipion company in honor ol 
bounder Sir 1 hoiiias Lipton. wlio tried for the cup 
live limev -and lost five limes. 

ALBLRI I- ROST JR. had trouble eluding wily rival 
Michael West of Wilmellc, III. but won Ins fourth 
straight i )0 Class title. Trovi. who conceivably might 
Itave been weary from i railing hiv bviai, wi‘'e and live 
children from San Diegu lo the Urecnwicli. Conn, 
event, look two of the live racev and managed lo 
emerge the winner by a quarter of a pomt. 

BILL MLNCtY' continued his $eldom<onlestcd 
donimation of onlirriiicj h}<lro races by caJmly 
whining through the Spirit of Detroit at 104.501) 
mph in Criiiiiry Muncey, who hasn’t 

blown as much as a sparkplug in 49 straight heats, 
collected Ins seventh straight wm. Happily for the 
7.500 Deiroiv onlooker., a homc-iown hyvltvi man- 
aged 10 take second place Vorre Oanic, driven by 
Air Torcc Colonel SVerner Gardner. 


CHESS -ANTOMO MEDINA, a Senior Master 
of Caracas, won the L.S. Open Championvhip in 
San Antonio. Medina defeated the L.S. junior 
champion, l-arry Oilden. in the linal round lo com- 
pile a 10-2 recurd, lied fur second were Inlcrna- 
lional Grand Masters Pal Denknand William Lom- 
bardy of New S'ork, each wiili 9l6-2’/i. Stephen 
Jones, a University of Icxas sludcnt whose out- 
standing moves engineered the deleai of several lop 
players, became Ihc lirsi L.S. handicap champion. 


Games f f NTRAl AMfRJfAN ANDCARIfl- 
Bt-\N OAMI.S concluded in Kingvion. Jamaica 
on a more cven-lempcrcd note lhan ihcy began. 
Mcmco's winning margin wav huge. By completely 
dominaiing the swimming events. Mevico collected 
52 gold medals. 28 silver and 27 brun/c lor a total 
ol 7JJ points. Vcncruela followed in leant standings 
with 417. Gut It was Jamaica's own George Kerr, 
the foimet Illinois runner, who highlighted the sec- 
ond week with a line 45 9 in the 400 meters. 
ASIAN GAMES began under smoldering political 
harassment in Jakarta. Indonesia, where the mil- 
lions spent on Operation Lotus didn't quite spruce 
up a sagging city. Nineteen nations were invited, 
but Nationalist China received a bos of blank while 
cards instead of visas and Israel nothing at all On 
(he second day. with lour iniernaiional sports nr- 
ganiralions objecting to these slights to anii-Com- 
munisi countries. Japan contemplated withdrawing. 
South Korea did, and ihc remaining teams were lel'i 
wondering whether lo call the event the "lourih 


GOLf -Mary LOL DANItL of Louisville, who 
sweet-talked her shots down the fairways - "VS hoa. 
there, ball" - and earned a lucky feather in her pock- 
et. hardly needed all the help she asked for as she 
beat Mary -Mice Sawyer of Uallintore 2-up lo win 
Ihc LSGA girls' junior championship in BuMalo. 

HARNESS RACING SU MAC LAD <S8.70l. the 
biggest winner in (rutting, paid off' again for Owner 


Irving W Berkemever of New Milford. N.J. in Ihc 
925.1K)0 Challenge ^'up trol al Roosevelt Raceway. 
With his smartly taken victory, esccuied under the 
fl.iwlevs handfmg of Drner Stanley Dancer, the 8- 
year-old gelding upped his lotal winnings to $490.- 
749. r inishing in the coinntenJahle lime of 2'JJ 3 5 
for the mile and a quarter. Su Mac t ad left two top 
irollers behind' Duke Rodney and Porterhouse, in 
that order. 

HORSE RACING OUTINCJ CLASS ($4.50). the 
barely noticed halfof Grccmicc Stable's entry in the 
$117,550 Hopeful Slakes for 2-ycar-<)lds al Sara- 
toga. unexpectedly run away with the big prire on 
the closing day there (jc-c page 4X1. Grecniree's 
Catullus, recent big winner at Saratoga and the un- 
defeated favorite, was pinned to the rail so hard by 
Almanac al the ihrcc-furlong pole that he scraped 
away the paint and was bounced oiii of Ihe running. 
Outing Class came up front lust in the field of 12. 
moved on the outside (lirough the stretch and pulled 
away with a strong rush to the Finish. It was his 
second win in three starts. Larly pacesetter Alatxima 
Bound w.ss a length and three quarters behind, in 
second, and Catullus ninth. 

KOOTENAI ($6). A-vear-old filly who likes the 
nnid. found the track ai Arlington Park )usi the 
right consistency and splashed off with the $55,750 
Arlington Matron Stakes Last year's winner. Slur- 
Icy Jones, was a $105. (XKl disappoinimeni lo Mrs. 
John O. Burgwin of Scwickley. Pa., who recently 
bought her for the highest price escr paid for a marc 
at a Saratoga auction. She tinished second, a long 
tcngihs behind ihe winner. TA'illve Shoemaker 
rode Kooienai over the nulc-and-an-cighih race for 
fillies and marcs. 

SHOOTING BERNARD KALAPACH of High- 
land. Ind. broke 968 of I.OUO targets to win the over- 
all title in the Grand American Trapshooi m Van- 
dalia. Ohio. A close second, only one target behind, 
was defending champion. John Siernbcrger of Trot- 
wood. Ohio. Milton Youngs, a Chicago police de- 
tective who practices marksmanship on his days utf. 
took the handicap title in a shootolT against K. T. 
Kiplingcr ol Lewisville. Ind. $ Dungs had two misses 
10 Kiplingcr's three in the extra 25-round malch. 
Little Punkin Flock look the women's overall, by 
the largest margin ever. Her 938 total was 10 ahead 
of Marion Harrison of Los Angeles. 

SPECS TRIALS RILL JOHNSON whir/eJ off on 
a vircamlmcd motorcycle, designed by Ihc eliicf me- 
chanic on the N-15 rcxikci-planc projcci, across the 
Bonneville .Sail I lai\ on a record-breaking two-way 
run of 230.069 inpli. flic .38-ycar-olvl truck driver 
from Gulden Grove. E'aiif. broke ihe old matk of 
214.87 mph set m 1956. Another record aliciitpi 
saw Akron's Art Arfons room hi' jel-powered 
Green Mvmslcr through the intricate timing devices, 
which rent at 51 .500 per day, only lo have il sputter 
to a hulling stop halfway mui the measured mile 
--out of gas. 

TENNIS RATAEL O.SLNA AND ANTONKJ 
PALATON prosed they are us good on American 
grass as they are on .Slcxiean clay, beating Chuck 
NlcKmley and Dennis Ralston 6-4. 10-12. 1-6.9 7. 
6-3 for the US. doubles title on the Longwood 
courts in Brookline, Mass. The tournament was 
rnarked by a few iipseiv Rod Laver and Fred Stolle, 
the powerful Australian combination, were ousted 
by the unveeded South African team of Cliff Drys- 
dalc and Ciordiin Forhes. Impressive pairings like 
Margarci dii Poni and Margaret Varner, and Mar- 
garet Smith and Juxima Gricka. also Inst. Rut Dar- 
lene Hard and Maria Biirnn held on lighllv. and m 
the finals beat Karen Hani/c Suvman and H'lllieJean 
.MolTiii 4 6. 6- I. 6- 2 for the women's title. 

TRACK s FIELD JIM RLaTTY ran hiv second 
record-breaking mile within a week in Helsinki (vee 
fMye H)). Again pushed by Jos Angeiev icarnmate 
Jim Gnelle. Beaiiy lowered the best American time 
(or the mile to 3-56.3. It was .2 of a second faslcr 
than his London perlormance four days earlier. 
Then, moving over to I urku. f inland, IK-aiiv paced 
himself through the faviesl 5.CH)0 meters ever run hy 
an American. Cutting through a cold dri//lc. he was 
clocked at I 3 '45. which was 4.6 seconds faster lhan 
the pending record of Max Truex. 

MILEPOSTS -DIED \MLLIAM A I KIN, 79. v.ichl 
designer, yachting vvrncr and hrsi elected member of 
(he Cruising Club of America; m Stamford, Conn. 
He advocated simple lines and scorned the "cream 
puff" Irsok of modern bouis He produced 700 de- 
signs. ranging from the small pram that was the 
proioiype of the millions now alJoal lo August 
Heckscher's elaborate lOS-fool commuter cruiser. 
DIED; CLARK (SHORIY) IFMI’LEMAN, 43. 
Indy racer who had sursived two vpm-ouis this 
year, following an ll-c.ir smashup in the Marion. 
fJhiu county fair midget auto race: in Marion. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



LAYTON KOR, 24 
who works as a brick- 
layer lo pay for climb- 
ing trips, Jind compan- 
ion Charles Koskos/ 
were hit by n haiKiorni 
as they sliihcred up (he 
sheer. I.OlO-fooi Dia- 
mond I iicc of Longs 
Peak. Rut ihey mude it. 
lo become (he second 
parly to climb the face. 


PAT PEACOCK of If.l- 
waii struggled for two 
hourswith.ihuge72l Vi- 
pound silser marlin in 
u billlish lourniimcni 
oITKona. Hawaii before 
taking it for u women's 
all-lackic record (she 
used .1 1. 30-pound lest 
line). It was a qiiaricr 
ton heavier lhan Ihc 
record of 2 1-3 '/i pounds. 


HOMER CLARK SR. 

of Alton, ill- the 78- 
ycar-old captain of the 
All- America velerans' 
shooting team, showed 
that he is us accurate as 
ever. He scored a per- 
fect 11)0 out of 100 in 
the Grand American 
I rapshool in Vandalia. 
Ohio lo win the veter- 
ans' championship. 


JOYCE HOFFMAN. 

|5. C'apisirano ReacJ). 
Calif., laiighi surfboard 
riding by her failier, 
who learned it in Ha- 
waii. did knee bends 
and loc-curls on the 
nose of her board in the 
San Clemcnle. Calif, 
wave-riding contest and 
look first over some 30 
other girls- 


ROGER BOML, a New 
Jersey syslem engineer 
who he.'omes a (tuman 
calculator on weekends 
while navigating sporis 
cars, drove I.4S0 mi es 
through New England 
in two successive rallies, 
the Berkshire and Long 
Island MG Club's, won 
boih with a total error 
of only 61 seconds. 


JAMES KNORR. hUsky 
12 -year-old swimincr 
of Wichita. Kans., trav- 
eled 3,600 miles to eight 
regional mceisthis sum- 
mer. breaking records 
all the way. Kitorr bet- 
tered 15 national marks 
— including all live of 
the 50-yard-loiig course 
cvenis-in the II 12 
Age Group division. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BOBBY AND THE BOLSHIES 

Sirs: 

Btibby Fischer’s slory ( T/ic Have 

n.xeil Warhi Chos. Aug. 20) is niosl impres- 
sive. He should be congratulated for bring- 
ing this stunning fact forward. It makes 
novice players like myself realize that the 
Russian domination of world chess is not a 
true measure of their ability. 

Douglas W, GRtts 

Oleati. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Although I don't always agree with his 
viewpoint. I think Fischer’s article is straight 
to the point. For years the Russians have 
boasted of their many great players. The 
world’s best, they said. Why. then, must 
they resort to such tricks to win? 

David .Morphy 

Youngstown. Ohio 
Sirs; 

Fischer was beaten, not ‘'conned." out of 
the Candidates’ Chess Tournament. 

W. Marcus 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Crybaby Chess Champion Bobby Fischer 
has grown up. His mother formerly cried for 
him; now Bawling Bobby cries for himself. 

Let’s face it, Petrosian and Fischer each 
won eight games, but Petrosian lost none 
while Fischer lost seven. 

Donald \S'. Stern 

Southburv. Conn. 

BRAVE BONITO 

Sirs; 

Your tine article on Brave am/ Bi tihi} Buss 
<Aug. 20) again brings up the old m.itier of 
pound-for-pound fighting qualities. May we 
once and for all lay this matter to rest— if 
that is possible — and slate that the bonilo 
are the toughest fish on a pound-for-pound 
ha.sis. Taking bonilo on light spinning gear 
is comparable to the "eyeballs out’’ strain 
of working a 500-pound bluclin tuna. This 
plain out-and-out power a bass just doesn’t 
have. 

John W. Si avion 

Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

FISTICASTS 

Sirs; 

As the "indulgent dentist" referred to in 
the article ’'\fr. Boxing, Hiimelf" (Aug. 6). 
may I elaborate on the story of the famous 
lighting fists? 

Twenty-five years ago. while engaged in 


making mouthguards for the men boxing 
around New York, and being interested in 
the sport, 1 decided to use my dental ma- 
leiials to make life casts of the lighting fists 
of our champions. 

At the time we had records, pictures and 
photographs of the champions from the 
days of Jim Figg to the present, but no 
records of what made them famous— their 
fists. We now have over 100 such records in 
the form of easts. 

Walilr H. Jacobs, D.D.S. 
New York City 

• Sec below. — ED. 

WHIZZER AND ETHEL 

Sirs: 

l.ast Easter Sunday I had a firsthand look 
at some of that "vim and vigah" practiced 
and preached by our new frontier (Aug. 13). 
In the middle of the afternoon, during the 
annual holiday festivities at the Bobby Ken- 
nedy's’ Hickory Hill mansion in McLean, 
Va.. Bobby gathered some of the most 
prominent figures in the United Slates to 
engage in one of those evcr-popular touch 
football games. Several obscure football 
stars, better known as Senators, radioraclcs 
and such, took part. The distinguished com- 
petitors included; Defcn.se Secretary McNa- 
ntara. Interior Secretary Udall. Television 
Commentator Dave Brinkley and. of course, 
the Attorney General. But perhaps the most 
prestige was supplied by the latest draftee 
to the Kennedy squad, the newly appointed 
Supreme Court Justice, Byron (Whizzer) 
White. As the IS-ycar-old son of a New 
York reporter, I somehow mingled in with 
the active participants. 



The original Kennedy style of touch foot- 
ball consists of an unlimited number of 
passes thrown downficid — regardless if you 
cross the line of scrimmage or nut. A ludi- 
crous score is common, but this wide-open 
ofTcnsc keeps the spectators stirring and the 
players running. Whizzer and Bobby used 
these fast-moving tactics to their advantage 
and completely dominated the play. Whiz- 
zer even went so far as to baffle opponents, 
as well as observers, by installing some of 
the complex maneuvers acquired from the 
professional ranks. It was obvious, however, 
that the most remarkable performer was the 
peppy Ethel Kennedy, w ife of the Attorney 
General. She ran and passed with the same 
comparative ca.se and agility as the rest, 
hardly typical of a mother of seven. Whiz- 
zer proved to be the master of the game by 
craftily and skillfully moving our team up 
and down the licld. running up the score. 
With Whizzer and Bobby alternating run- 
ning and passing, I was used sparingly as 
an end. However. I can proudly claim the 
distinction of snaring two of Whizzer’s bul- 
let passes. 

The enthusiastic guests left the playing 
area panting but happy. 

Kevin Hiai y 

Chevy Chase. Md, 

WILDPOWLING 

Sirs: 

VSe try continually to counter the erro- 
neous impression held by some people that 
the National Audubon Scviciy Is "anii- 
hunting." Therefore it was with regret we 
saw the Society so described in your article 
The Trouhletl Hunter (Aug. 20). 

As a conservation organization, the Na- 
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Quaker State 
guards the life 
of your 
engine best 


MADE FROM 100% 
PURE PENNSVLVAN/A 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 



LIFE BEGINS AT 40 LOVE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 


Whether you're playing the net or playing 
the market, there's a great way to team up 
business and pleasure in Southern Califor- 
nia-stay at a Sheraton Hotel! Hold that 
morning appointment, then go a sec of light* 
ning-fast tennis at the hotel before lunch. 
Get your kicks in a huge Olympic swimming 
pool. Relax amid posh surroundings. Gour- 
met your way through elegant cuisine and 
vintage wines. Make your next business trip 
a pleasure— slay at the fabulous Sheraton- 
West or the Huntington-Sheraton, sports- \ 
men's paradise in Southern California. . 
Choose your Sheraton today: 

THE SHERATON-WEST 
(Iwnxilf Th« ShMilwi Tmn.HouH) 

In Iht heart of mid-lawn loi Angalat 
net Wililufa BKid.. Lot Artalat, Ctl<l. OU t-717) 

THE HUNTINCTON-SHERATON 
In baauUlul tuburban Las Angelas 
141)1 S. Oik Knell Pitadani, Cslil. Sr 2-02W 




even if 
it’s not 
his birthday, 
wouldn’t 
he like 
a gift 
of 

Sports 

Illustrated? 

fiig in color. Big in 
surprises. Big in best 
tvi.sbes. And so easy 
to give. Just send us 
his name and address 
(and yours, too, 
plen.se). Tell us hoiv 
you tvish the gift 
curd signed. If'e’Il 
bill you after the 
subscription starts. 

( Sote: A single 
subscription costs 
56.75; if you order 
two or more at the 
.same time, the cost is 
just $5 for each one, 
including the first! ) 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
S40 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
OEPT. 3A06 CHICAGO 11. ILL. 


tional Audubon Society has never opposed 
hunting per sc. although we have never hesi- 
tated to spKsak up when in our judgment 
hunting needed to be restricted or eliminated 
in order to conserve a species of wildlife. 
This is our policy with respect to all game 
birds and mammals. 

The reason we recommend a moratorium 
on duck hunting this year is our concern for 
the resource. It is our firm belief that the 
safety of the waterfowl population, and 
even the future of wildfowling, require ac- 
tion now to check the decline of the breed- 
ing stock. 

Carl W, Buchheisi er 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Your excellent article certainly squares 
with my own views— except that I might go 
a little further and say that the federal count 
must be inaccurate. 

1 have shot over much of the United 
States, and I know that the duck count is 
not as bad as that portrayed bv the bureau- 
crats in Washington. 

H. G. Schmidt 

Cleveland 

Sirs; 

This year the daily bag limit on ducks in 
Texas is two per day, only one of which may 
be a mallard, and the season lasts only 25 
days. Mexico has set bag limits for a 3- 
month season at IS ducks per day. and as 1 
recall there are no restrictions as to the type 
of duck shot. Perhaps this is a part of the 
continuation of the good neighbor policy? 
We pay to raise the ducks so they can have 
their shooting fun! 

R. L. Marquis Jr. 

Denton. Te.xas 

CHANGED DON? 

Sirs: 

Your article on Don Drysdalc {E.x-Bail 
Buy's Big Year. Aug. 20) was a well-earned 
tribute to a man who has conquered many 
problems to become the finest pitcher in 
baseball today. You presented an unbiased 
view’ of Don's recent success as well as his 
recent dismal past. Thank you for a job 
well donc- 

Michael Matthay 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

We suggest you look at the evidence more 
closely before closing the case of Don Drys- 
dalc's Big Change. At his present rate— 22 
games won, 1 baiters hit— if Drysdalc wins 
30 games this season he will hit at least 10 
batters, a .333 average per game. 

In short, Don Drysdalc is one of the big- 
gest reasons why nobody likes the Dodgers. 

T. AND J, Koehler 

Cincinnati 
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Baseball Is a Mad Game 


In the fall of 1924 the Sew York Giants 
cnni the Chicofto lYhite Sox playeil a 
series of exhihitions in London. Among 
the curious spectators was George Ber- 
iiaril Shaw, who was watching his first 
baseball game. Following are the great 
playwright's impressions as he recorded 
them for the London Evening Slandard. 

|i is a noteworthy fact that kicking and 
I beating have played so considerable a 
part in the habits which necessity has 
imposed on mankind in past ages that 
the only way of preventing civilised men 
from kicking and beating (heir wives is 
to organise games in w hich they can kick 
and beat balls. Hence cricket and foot- 
ball in England and baseball in America. 
Women beat their husbands and children 
for want of an energetic alternative. 

Musical nations like the Irish resort 
to instruments of percussion to satisfy 
the irresistible impulse to hit something. 
The Ulster drum has saved many a Cath- 
olic from a broken head. 

It was as a sociologist, not as a sports- 
man — I cannot endure the boredom of 
sport that I seixed the opportunity of 
the London visit of the famous Chicago 
Siou\ and the New York Apaches (I am 
not quite sure of the names) to witness 
for the first lime a game of baseball. 

1 found that it has the great advan- 
tage over cricket of being sooner ended. 
As far as 1 can grasp it. it combines the 
best features of that primitive form of 
cricket (the only tolerable one) known 
as Tip and Run with those of lawn ten- 
nis. Puss-in-the-Corner, and Hamlet's 
Messiah. And it surpasses them all {c\- 
cept Handel) in giving scope for the high- 
er human faculities of rhetoric, ironyand 
eloquent emotional appeal. Even those 
players who had no gift of eloquence 
expressed their souls in dithyrambic cries 
like the Greek Evoc! Which sounded to 
me like Attaboy! 1 confess that 1 am not 
enough of a Greek scholar to translate 
Attaboy, but it is a very stimulating 
ejaculation. 

B. I c.- 9l 'le Sooviy 9l AuiSO'i. lO'xlO'', fi'giond. On I 


by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


What is both surprising and delightful 
IS that the spectators arc allowed, and 
even e.xpecied. to join in the vocal part of 
the game. 1 do not see why this feature 
should not be introduced into cricket. 
I'here is no reason why the wicket-keeper 
should not incite the bowler to heroic 
exertions by combined taunting and 
coaxing, or why the field should not try 
to pul the batsman off his stroke at the 
critical moment by neatly timed dispar- 
agements of his wife's fidelity and his 
mother's respectability. 

When I arrived on the ground Royalty, 
in the person of the Duke of York ( I had 
rushed to the first game of the series), 
was doing its share of the daily task, the 
common round, by shaking hands with 
the carefully aligned and, so far, spot- 
lessly clean Sioux and Apaches, who 
confronted Royal condescension with 
Republican fortitude. They were not 
proud, these heroes, and I shall never 
forget that Mr. McGraw, in whom 1 at 
last discovered the real and authentic 
Most Remarkable Man in America, 
shook hands with me. He even shook 
hands with the Duke. But though he was 
very nice to us. there is no denying that 
he played us both right off the stage. 

The Duke, by the way. failed to catch 
the part of the game that reminded me 
of Handel. I do not know how it is in 
.America, but in England the audience al- 
ways stands up for the ■’Halleluja Cho- 
rus." In America, during a game of base- 
ball. it stands up for the seventh inning. 
And we all did stand up except the Royal 
parly, which, not having been properly 
coached in the ritual, remained seated, a 
scandal that evidently made a most pain- 
ful impression on the Americans present. 
Lest this should result in a war. may I 
assure the United States that it was an 
error of pure ignorance.’ The King will 
be present at the next match, and I have 
no doubt that if the President will write 
and explain what is expected of him he 
will rise reverently at the proper moment, 
and instruct the Lord Chamberlain to 
sec that the Court docs the same. 


The British spectators were bew ildered 
by the proceedings at first. The players 
began by playing without a ball, and 
w ith an Indian club instead of a proper 
bat. They varied this by imitating a slovv- 
motion cinematographic picture. .All this 
we in our ignorance look to be part of 
the celebrated but to us unknown game; 
and when the real play began we made 
no distinction, and innocently supposed 
that for some mysterious reason baseball 
was played partly without a ball and 
partly with one. The Indian club was a 
terrible stumbling block. We could not 
conceive any serious player using such a 
thing. As to the bowling, an English 
bowler would have been ordered off the 
field for it. The bowler began like a High- 
lander throwing the hammer, and then 
shied the ball with all his might straight 
to the wicket-keeper for a hard catch. 
The batsman incidentally swiped at it as 
it passed with his absurd club; and if. as 
sometimes happened, he caught it w ith a 
masterly drive to squarc-lcg, everybody 
said foul (without the least foundation), 
and nothing else happened. Hut if he 
drove it back, then it was a case of Tip 
and Run and Puss-in-lhc-Corncr, unless 
he was caught out, in which case wc of 
England applauded heartily, as it was the 
only transaction in the game which was 
in the least intelligible to us. 

I regret to have to say that the Sioux 
and Apaches played equally badly, for 
after extraordinary exertions their scores 
were 1 and 2 respectively. .An English 
cricket team would have hit up hundreds 
with half the trouble. Cither the Apaches 
or the Sioux -I forget which managed 
at least either to hit up 3 or to fail to 
lilt up anything, at which point they sud- 
denly left in disgu.sl for Dublin; and the 
crickcl-l rained Duke, who had been look- 
ing forward to the usual five or six hours' 
innings, slowly realised that the match 
was over. and. after some incredulous 
hesitation, rose and made for his carriage. 

Still, it was a great occasion. The only 
regrettable incident occurred at an excit- 
ing and totally unintelligible moment in 
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Why did 
we decide 
not 

to show 
a suit? 


We were going to show a 
professional model in our 
popular Capps Natura. 
And frankly, he would 
have looked just great. 
Then we could have 
wiixed eloquent about 
our wonderful fabrics and 
fashionable colors. But 
th-at’s been done before- 
thousands of times. And, 
besides, we didn’t design 
the Xatura for a model. 
We created it specifically 
for the man who likes 
the “natural shouldered” 
look. The wonderful 
thing about the Xatura 
is, it never takes credit 
for itself— just gets lots 
of compliments for you. 

It lets you feel and look 
the way you really want 
to look and feel— calm, 
confident and poised. 

To try on a Natura, 
write us for the 
name of your nearest 
Capps Dealer. 


.'S.(Cappss§'ons.rtd. 

Jacksonville, Illinois 


A Mad Game 

the giiinc. when the champions who were 
playing Piiss-in-lhe-Corner hurled them- 
selves on the ground like runaway boys 
when a policeman overtakes them. An 
American nevl to me so far forgot him- 
self as to shout, "This is hotter than the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. " As 
this theatre is famous for its perform- 
ances of my Back to Sfcrhitsdah. 1 
thought the remark unnecessary and in 
questionable taste. If any American can 
he so utlerly benighted as lo enjoy Puss- 
in-the-C'orner more than my greatest 
play, he should, for the credit of his 
country, conceal that shameful prefer- 
ence instead of shouting it in the car of 
Royalty and of the author. 

But if an Pnglishman had shouted, 
"This is better than Lord's." I should 
have been disposed to agree with him. To 
go back to cricket after baseball is like 
going back to Shakespeare played in five 
acts with l5-niinute intervals after seeing 
it played straight through in the correct 
Shakespearean way. Cricket is doomed 
by its "overs" as old-fashioned Shake- 
speare IS by its acts. It is slow, stodgy and 
obvious. Baseball is swift, intense and 
(as to what it is all about) inscrutable. 

Of course, many Englishmen ntay dis- 
like it on that account. I once helped to 
establish a reformed country hotel w here 
the villagers could get good beer for their 
moncN instead of the horrible stuff they 
were accustomed to. Far from appreciat- 
ing my efforts, they complained bitterly 
that the prixiess of getting drunk, which 
the had beer prolonged cheaply and de- 
liciously for hours, was precipitated by 
the good beer, which reduced them to 
insensibility in 30 minutes. Men of this 
stamp are capable of preferring a silent 
game which lasts froiTi 10 to 6. and 
which consists mostly of changing over 
and going in and out of a pav ilion, lo an 
uproarious, impetuous, incessant, quick- 
firing whirlwind of a game that lasts no 
more than 90 minutes: that is. long 
enough to give you all the amusement 
you desire but not long enough to give 
you time to begin wondering vshich is the 
biggei fool of the two. the Apache who 
is whacking at a ball or you who arc 
looking at him. 

As I left the ground one of my cour- 
teous hosts expressed a hope that I w ould 
come again. When a man asks you to 
come and see baseball played twice it sets 
you asking > ourself w hy you went to see 
It played once. !hat is an unanswerable 
question. It is a mad world. 6Nd 
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SPRAVS AWAY 
INFECTION! 

SPRAYS ON 
PROTECTION! 

REUEVES 

/NSTANfLY/ 


Atha-Spray stops itching and 
burning, reduces healing time, 
and guards against recurrence 
or communication of infection. 
It is gentle, safe, quick-drying, 
easy to use and stainless-the 
modern way to fast and lasting 
relief. To prevent Athlete’s Foot 
from getting a foothold in your 
family, use Atha-Spray at home 
or away! At your drugstore. *1.89 


R iisine.ss Mail .saves you money: 

iii.'tiled s.miples and redueed-priee 
coupons sale you money and intro- 
duce you to new-, improved products. 
One of the many services brotight to 
your doorstep hy Bn.sincs.s Nfail. 



Cp 4‘I *4‘m ill 

With OLT Goose Calls 

• Trii«‘ Tiiiii^ « IvdNv |4» ICIow 

Increase your percent.ige of kills and 
lose few/er cripples when you get ’em 
in close with OLT (Joo.se CalLs. Made of 
lightweight hard rubber and impervious 
to moisture, OLT Calls always keep 
their true tone. 

OLT ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE 

LINE OF PROVEN DUCK CALLS 
Write lor free ealalog 
KINI-: (JAMK ANU UIRt) t’AJ.f,S UY 
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AND NOW, "DACRON" TAKES THE WRINKLES OUT OF FALL 

Did you think "Dacron"* was Jiist a fair-weather friend? It's not.' Now you can depend 
on "Dacron" to keep you well-dressed, well-pressed in a great fall-weight suit. Like 
this good-looker. Wrinkles haven't a chance in this suit; trouser creases stay put in 
any weather. As for comfort, just try it on.' It's "Dacron" polyester and wool in a 
perfect fall-winter blend. Yes, try it. You'll agree, "Dacron" is a nan's best friend 
in a fall suit. Styling and tailoring by another good friend Michaels-Stem Ph.D. 

THINGS eETTtR UVINO ..rH»OUOM CHEM(ST»y 
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“Viceroys got the taste that’s right!” 



Smoke all seven filter brands and youll agree: 
some taste too strong... some too light... but 
Viceroys got the taste that’s ri ght! 


